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Peter Swendsen '99 

Assistant Professor of 
~ Computer Music and 

Digital Arts 


Oberlin’s conservatory, with its widely 
successful alumni, National Medal of Arts, 

_ energetic and talented students, and deeply 
committed faculty, is the musical equivalent 
of a college football powerhouse. Imagine if 
the conservatory could approach the level of 


support that a Big Ten school has for football! 


By making a gift, we're showing our support 
for current students and faculty, as well as 


for those to come. 


And while big gifts are wonderful, what matters 
most — in a concert hall or a football stadium— 


are the many voices cheering from the crowd.” 
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14 Sunday at the Britting| 


Once a week, a well-known Oberlin family opens its home to the world. 
by Sarp Yavuz ’13 with photos by Ma’ayan Plaut ’10 
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. . As creative director of fantasy role-playing game Dungeons & Dragons, James Wyatt 90 
: is the master dungeon master. / by Josh Spiro ’09 
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18 the Doctor vs. the Death Panels 


Oberlin beyond Oheelin 


Palliative care pioneer Dr. Diane Meier 73 makes House—and Senate—calls. 


24 by Melba Newsome 
Commencement/heunion aS a ee gee 
Weekend in Pictures’ 20 Another C napter tor Josn nitter y 
39 The singer-songwriter-and-now-novelist hit a wall, and wrote his way around it. 
Alumni Notes by Elizabeth Weinstein '02 
DEDCDEPTIVE. Chauld wo rare 
26 PERSPECTIVE: Should 
A researcher finds that not everything that counts is counted by college rankings. 
4] by Michael Bastedo 94 with graphics by Kristina Deckert 
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On the cover: Dinner is served at the Brittinghams. See page 9 to learn about the 
inspiration for this issue's cover. Above, Smith Brittingham's homemade vanilla extract. 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 247 W. 
Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu; P: 440. 775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. Letters may be 


edited for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM's website at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e OLD-TIME, NEW AND OLD 
Your article about the old-time music scene 
(Spring 2011) reminded me of The Knob 
Lick Upper 10,000, a bluegrass group from 
Oberlin popular when | was in school. The 
members were Erik Jacobsen ‘62, Dwain 
Story 62, and Peter Childs 59. According to 
the record jacket, which I still have, Oberlin 
was the “collegiate bluegrass capital of the 
world” in those days. The group was terrific, 
and was a big part of the very active folk 
music scene on campus at the time. It's good 
to hear that the tradition is coming back. 
On a “small world” note: | believe my 
husband, Bill McIver 65, taught Rhiannon 
Giddens’ father. 
Dana Weigel Mclver ’65 
Webster, N.Y. 


| was so pleased to read David Menconis arti- 
cle about the Oberlin students and alumni 
who have become movers and shakers in 
old-time and bluegrass music—but I was 
disappointed that Mr. Menconi did not men- 
tion that the conservatory offered an old-time 
ensemble course this year in which several 
of those students participated. I’ve been very 
fortunate to work with these talented young 
musicians, and know that we will be hear- 
ing more from them in the future. 
Katherine Meizel ’95 
Visiting Assistant Professor of Ethnomusicology 


e WELL, MAYBE WE AREN’T ALL WRITERS NOW 
As someone who is forced to read young peo- 
ple's writing all the time, | am one of those 
individuals Anne ‘Trubek ’88 dismisses as blind 


to the benefits of digital social media stemming 


from its requirement for frequent writing. 


Be sure to read President Marvin Krislov’s 2011 State of 
the College address, inserted in the middle of this issue. 


Ms. Trubek misses two critical points 
that in my opinion undermine her argument. 
The first is that writing more is not enough 
the first and 


to make one a better writer 
more important part of the equation is to 
read more. Learning to write well is more 
about developing a good ear than it is about 
learning the rules of grammar or repeating a 
hundred stream-of-consciousness exercises. 
And young people now read far, far less than 
any previous generation. If one does not know 
what good writing—of all sorts—sounds like, 
how can writing the same self-interested tripe 
over and over lead to improvement? There 
has to be a target to aim for, an internalized 
Gestalt for the sound and rhythm of well 
articulated words. 

The second point is that if writing is about 
communication—on even the most basic 


then the current standards of texting 


level 
and social media come up very short again. 
Most of the self-interested chatter generated 
within social media either encodes standard 


inanities (lol) or is simply unclear—even 
indecipherable. Often one isn't sure what writ- 
ers are trying to say because, frankly, they 
lack the skill to say it. Hence when students 
are asked to communicate in writing some- 
thing subtle, complex, or meaningful, for the 
most part they fail utterly—their extensive 
training in social media has let them down. 
Their inability to communicate thoughts, feel- 
ings, opinions, and information clearly and 
concisely, let alone beautifully or poetically, 
is so compromised that at times | despair for 
the future. | do not believe that young peo- 
ple are stupider now—far from it. But they 
have been let down by a moribund educa- 


tional system and the mistaken belief that 
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all change, especially technologically based 
change, leads to good things. ‘Tweeting and 
texting do not substitute for extensive (and 
catholic) reading and serious, informed writ- 
ing, whether one’s goal is to be the next 
Steinbeck or simply to write a memo that 
everyone in the office can understand. 
Finally, | note with some irony that in the 
same issue of the alumni magazine, Presi- 
dent Krislov reports the recommendations of 
National 


Humanity Medal about the role of the human- 


several eminent winners of the 
ities in undergraduate institutions. Almost to 
a person they emphasized the importance of 
understanding and appreciating text. | don't 
think texting and tweeting is what they had 
in mind. 


Kurt Schwenk '77 
Storrs, Conn. 


e REMEMBERING DEWEY GANZEL 
Dewey Ganzel was my first English professor at 
Oberlin. He taught me how to write a college 
paper. | still have some of the yellow sheets 
on which he typed (no word processors then) 
his detailed comments on my papers—some 
nearly as long as the papers themselves. | 
teach aspiring high school and middle school 
English teachers now, and I often talk about 
Dewey's comments as a model for how they 
can help their students develop their skills 
and voices as writers. 
David Allen ’84 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


Professor Ganzel and | never hit it off. \lany were 
the afternoons that we'd argue in his office, 
yet those are among my fondest memories 
of Oberlin. | took all of my classes with 
Professor Ganzel for extra credit plus 
designed a class with him my senior year, 
so that | could have extra “office” time with 
him. We'd disagree constantly and he would 
complain about my writing style. One of the 
most memorable criticisms that I received 
from a teacher was from Ganzel: “The 
Gardener has forgotten to weed his garden” 
(check out my last name). Yet his late com- 
ment after a term of argument that | was “on 
to something” has been a sustaining inspira- 
tion to me since | graduated in 1975. 

And, who could forget the “tough guy” 
Ganzel (he introduced most of us to 
Hemingway) breaking down, tearing up, and 


walking out of the lecture hall after reading 
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the last paragraphs of James’ Daisy Miller. 

Thank God Dewey Ganzel wasn't “born too 

late” like James’ Winterbourne and that his 
“run was a long one. 

As you can see I still have problems 
“weeding my garden.” 

Keith Gardner ’75 

New York, N.Y. 


e ROVE VISIT, RE-REVISITED 
The complaint from my classmate, the accom- 
plished Dr. Joel Sherzer, fails in my opinion 
to consider the broad process of education 
(Spring 2011 “Letters”). Dr. Sherzer states that 
the Oberlin invitation to speaker Karl Rove 
doesnt fit with its reputation that “derives 
from its students, faculty, and invited speak- 
ers in the progressive tradition.” 

A college can be a place to 
learn, an opportunity 
to discover differ- 
ent points of view. 
Thinking and analy- 
sis can be tested by 
facts and ideas from 
the real world. Closing 
the learning environment 
off from unapproved con- 
cepts and speakers may 
shortchange the student 
and inhibit the learning 
process. Dr. Sherzer further 
argues that Karl Rove does 
not need to come to Oberlin; | don't believe 
that any speaker does. It is not the speakers 
who need Oberlin; it is Oberlin that needs 
the speakers. 

| agree that Dr. Sherzer should not finan- 
cially support what he doesn't approve. 
However, who wants to support a process 
that insulates graduates from a diversity of 
viewpoints? 

David Dell 64 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


As the class of 1960’s president and chief fund 
raiser, | ask classmates to contribute to a col- 
lege respected not only for the quality of its 
student body and faculty but also as a cam- 
pus where freedom of expression 1s revered 
and ideas and points of view are debated 
long into the night. Joel Sherzer in his letter 
wishes to support a different kind of campus 
than the one I know and care for. That Karl 


Rove holds views different from my own is 


undisputable, but that does not mean | can- 
not learn from listening to him and better 
understanding him. | am surprised that as an 
alumnus Joel Sherzer does not recognize this. 
John Donaldson ’60 

Potomac, Mad. 


It is obvious from the letter |. Sherzer wrote that 
he never had a course in “The Tolerance for 
and the Appreciation of Divergent Opinions 
101." It is unfortunate that we have so many 
of his ilk located on the far extremes of both 
the “right” and the “left.” They are missing a 
lot! If everyone held the same beliefs it would 
be a dull and nonprogressive world. It is their 
own narrow-mindedness that is the cause of 
the dilemma they attribute to Karl Rove. 
| entered Oberlin in the Class of 1945, 
spent three years as a pilot in the 
U.S. Army Air Force, returned and 
graduated in 1949. As a freshman | 
heard Norman Thomas (head of 
the Socialist Party of the U.S.) 
give a speech in the Men's Build- 
ing auditorium. After the war | 
heard General Mark Clark, Ralph 
Bunche, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
and Senator Robert Taft. 
| believe this is called diver- 
sity, and in Oberlin’s case 
we could use a few more 
Karl Roves to strike a more even balance. 
I close with the following offer: To help 
the Sherzers solve their dilemma, I will be 
happy to take over the payment of an “annu- 
al small donation” to Oberlin so that they 
may live and “rest in peace!” 
Bruce W. Fox ’45 
Tyler, Texas 


e CORRECTION 
Due to an editing error, a photo credit for a 
picture from the Winter 2010-11 OAM mis- 
spelled the photographers name. Shankar 

1 took the 


picture of 


Ramachandran 
Kalamandalam 
Shanmukhan, 
al performer 
employing a 
southwestern 
Indian theatrical 


tradition known 


as Kathakali. 
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2012 OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
ALUMNI REUNION °€7° CELEBRATION 


the first all-conservatory alumni gathering in Oberlin’s history 


We warmly welcome conservatory alumni, 
double degree graduates, students who 
enrolled in music courses and all Oberlin. 


alumni who love music. 


Reconnect with your Oberlin family as we 
celebrate the achievements of conservatory 
alumni in music, education, business, law, 


public service and more. 


OBERLIN | mi wus 


COLLEGE @& CONSERVATORY 


77 West College Street 


: Oberlin, OH 44074 
The Oberlin Conservatory of Music, : . 
awarded the 2009 National Medal _ [P] 440-775-8200 


of Arts by President Barack Obama [W] www.oberlin.edu/con 


June 14-17, 2012 
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The weekend will feature 

conservatory -related activities, including: 
PANELS: 

a What's Happening in the Music Industry? 
= State of the Arts Issues 

a nares and Education 


# Successful Career Paths in Other Fields 


STUDIOS: 


= Participate in large and small ensemble 


rehearsals and performances 


es Visit with past and current faculty 


_ For more information, contact the Oberlin 


Alumni Association at alumni@oberlin.edu 


or visit www. oberlin.edu/conservatoryreunion. 


IT’S A WRAP Creative writing and Latin major Lauren Clark ‘11 (pictured) and creative writing and English major Adam Chambers 


11 wove a different sort of tale for their senior project: They wrapped the Memorial Arch in fabric. “The monument here is a pretty contentious 
place on campus,” says Chambers. The pair wanted to “erase” the arch’s history and politics to create a different, and temporary, new monument. 


“The way it works is, we wrap it up in a bunch of multicolored fabric and we ask people who pass by to write down their own dedication,” 
says Clark. The pair then planned to sew those dedications onto the fabric. In that way, she says, people make it their own monument to 


whatever they want to memorialize. To see a video about the project, search “Oberlins Memorial Arch Wrapped’ on YouTube. 
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Eastern Japan 


Earthquake 


Touches Oberlin 


Oberlin’s close connection with 
Asia translated into a variety of 
fundraisers and initiatives 


across the student body. 


Story and photos by Paris Achenbach '13 
‘ / 


he East Asian studies department turned 
a few nights of paper folding in the 
Main Library into about 1,200 bright- 
ly-colored origami cranes to contribute to 
the Million Cranes Project. The Princeton 
University student-led initiative, created 
days after the March 11 earthquake, will 
turn the cranes into a piece of memorial 
art. The students involved hope their efforts 


will raise awareness in the United States, 


and show American support for Japan. As of 


this summer, 133 colleges and universities 
200,000 


Says Jordan White ‘13, who volunteered 


donated more than cranes. 
to teach other students how to make the 
cranes: “I got to teach people how to 
make origami and do something good for 
Japan.” 

\nd at the end of the school year, the East 
\sian studies department also sponsored a 
benefit concert for Japan, with performances 
by conservatory students and Oberlin ‘Taiko. 

Shansi, the nonprofit organization on 
that 


campus promotes understanding 


6 


between Asians and Americans, joined 


forces with Maria Domoto °70, a former 


Oberlin Shansi fellow and current execu- 
tive director of Obirin Gakuen Foundation 
of America (OGFA), a nonprofit direct- 
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ly connected to Obirin, Oberlin’s sister 
school in Japan. With Domoto’s help, prof- 
its from Shansi’s two-day bake sale—$500 
—were sent to churches that were directly 
caring for people in the area afflicted by 
both the quake and resulting tsunami. “We 
wanted to get funds directly into the hands 
of the people,” Domoto says. Shansi report- 
ed that none of the four Oberlin alumni 
who hold fellowships at Obirin were 
injured by the earthquake or its aftermath. 

Jazmin Guerrero ‘11, an East Asian 
studies major and 2011-12 Shansi fellow, 
found baking chocolate truffles to be a 


way to help Japan, where she studied her 
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junior year. Guerrero wanted to help her 
friends and host family living through the 
devastation. “I just knew I had to do some- 
thing. There were so many people who 
took great care of me while I was there,” she 
says. Guerrero donated the $135 raised 
from selling her 65 chocolates to OGFA. 
Additional efforts to aid Japan included 
an Asian Pop Night benefit at the ‘Sco that 
treated guests to Japanese music, organized 
by the Chinese Students Association; a 
giant Nintendo Super Smash Brothers 
video game tournament, at which onigiri 
rice balls and candy sushi were sold; and 
the men’s varsity soccer team raised funds 


photo courtesy of KTVU 


through a barefoot soccer tournament. 

“| have been thoroughly impressed with 
the enthusiasm of students all across cam- 
pus, says Matt Furda ‘11, a 2011-12 
Oberlin Shansi fellow. “As someone with a 
deep personal investment in the country 
of Japan and its people, | have been deeply 
moved by the Oberlin community's out- 
pouring of support.” 

Immediately following the disaster, the 
Office of Study Away contacted the nine 
Oberlin students studying in Japan, and all 


were safe and accounted for. The Office of 
International Students also called a meeting of 


the faculty members and students who are 


Japanese citizens. ATS 


As television stations gave viewers a bird’s eye view of the 
devastating 9.0 earthquake and subsequent after- 
shocks that left many in Eastern Japan searching for 
loved ones amidst power outages and rubble, Jana 
Katsuyama "92 was reporting from the still-trembling 
ground. Katsuyama and her colleague, a video jour- 
nalist, were on assignment for KTVU, the station the) 
both work for based in Oakland, California. In addi- 
tion to filing reports for the stations news program, 
Katsuyama blogged the details of the disaster. Por her 


reports and blog, visit www.ktvu.com/japanquake. 


Standing: Altona “Toni” Johns Anderson 
Sitting: Elizabeth Lambert Johns 


Vernon Johns 
Family Visit 


While on campus for the 22nd 
Annual Vernon Johns Celebration 
on April 15, members of the family 
stopped by the archives department 
to view documents and photos the 
college has on file for civil rights 


pioneer Vernon Johns ‘18. The 


family has many other documents 


and photos of Johns in its posses- 
sion and has expressed an interest 
in donating some of the materials 
to the college. Their visit culmi- 
nated with an evening program 


honoring Johns’ legacy. The Johns 


family has historical and present- 


day ties to the college. For exam- 
ple, each April, the Vernon Johns 
Program, a fly-in program for 


admitted students of color, offers 
students the opportunity to see the 
campus, interact with current stu- 
dents of color, and experience 


Oberlin for themselves. 


John Seyfried 
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Oberlin’s First Posse 
to Graduate 


his year marks the graduation of the first 
of Oberlin’s Posse scholars, students 
recruited through the New York-based 
Posse Foundation, which looks for stu- 
dents who have done well academically, 
but who may not be considering (or might 
be missed by) top-tier colleges and univer- 
sities. The recruits form a tight-knit group 
in their home city before they begin their 
college careers through frequent meetings, 
training, and workshops, and arrive with a 
built-in network of support—their posse. 
All seven—Patrick Bourke, Tywanna 
Lesley, Jasmina Makota, Hope Rehak, 
Amber Walker, Bayoan Ware, and 
Kathleen Wright—were recruited from 
urban public high schools in Chicago, 
Oberlin’s partner city in the program. 
“Posse is all about diversity. And that’s 
not just race. It's gender, it’s sexuality, it’s pol- 
itics, it's religion,” says Deborah Bial, founder 
of the Posse Foundation. For the scholars 
themselves, it's also about, well, their posse. 
“T've always thought of Posse members as 
sort of my family on campus,” says Wright. 
Postgraduation plans of the Posse mem- 
bers include teaching, volunteering with 


the Peace Corps, professional singing, work- 


ing in a family hostel business in Croatia, 
community organizing, and training future 
Posse members. ‘15 
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e Pipo’s Guggenheim. The Guggenheim Memorial Foundation named Pipo Nguyen- 
duy, associate professor of art and photography, a 2011 fellow in creative arts. The 
foundation recognized him for his body of work titled East of Eden: Vietnam, a series 
of staged, large-scale, color photographs that explore hope and renewal 30 years after 
the Vietnam War. “It was important to see [the landscape] in a whole new way, and 
explore the anxiety we all feel every day by living in a post-9/11 society,” he says. The 
one-year fellowship affords him a return trip to Vietnam, where he plans to add at 
least 100 more images to the series. ¢ New Dean. Eric Estes is Oberlin’s new dean of 
Student Life and Services. Estes has served Oberlin in several capacities, including as 
associate dean of student life and director of the Multicultural Resource Center. ¢ Boe 
Chair and Organ. The conservatory has established the first endowed professorship 
named after a current or emeritus professor—the David Boe Chair in Organ Studies— 
thanks to a $2 million gift from the Wyncote Foundation. A gift from two anonymous 
donors, both former students of Boe, made it possible for an organ in Peace Church in 
Oberlin to be dedicated in honor of David and his wife Sigrid for their tireless commu- 
nity service, leadership, and musicianship. © The Art of Debate. Oberlin’s forensic 
public speaking and debate team competed against some of the best college orators 
in the country in the National Forensic Association national tournament at Illinois 
State University in April. © 6 New Tenures. Those receiving the rank of associate pro- 
fessor, starting fall 2011, include Kazim Ali, creative writing; Jason Belitsky, chemistry 
and biochemistry; Kristina Mani and Michael Parkin, politics; Maureen Peters, biology: 
and Rebecca Whelan, chemistry. © A Prestigious Fellow. Christina Neilson, assistant 
professor of Renaissance and Baroque art history, received one of the most prestigious 
fellowships in her field from Villa | Tatti, the Harvard Center for Renaissance Studies 
in Florence. She is also the recipient of a grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and a Franklin grant from the American Philosophical Society. She will use 
all of these to fund research for her book, Verrocchio’s Factura: Making and Meaning 
in an Italian Renaissance Workshop. “| will spend most of my time in Florence, but also 
plan on making specialized trips to museums in Europe, where | will meet with cura- 
tors and conservators,” she says. © An Excellent Individual. Rian Brown-Orso, asso- 
ciate professor of cinema studies and new media, received a 2011 Ohio Arts Council 
Individual Excellence Award. These awards support artists’ growth and development 
and recognize their work in Ohio and beyond in 13 different disciplines. Brown-Orso's 
work was featured, along with that of local artist Audra Skuodas, in 2/st Century 


Expressions of the Second Sex, an exhibition at Cleveland’s Convivium33 Gallery. 
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Fellowships 
and Awards 


Read more at www.oberlin.edu. 


6 May Graduates Receive Oberlin 
Entrepreneurial Grants 


rika Zarowin was given $25,000 to estab- 

lish a cooperative food market in a 

Cleveland urban food desert, so-named 
because of the distance residents must 
travel to access a supermarket. Harry 
Israelson, David Sherwin, and Federico 
Sanchez-Llanos received $25,000 to launch 
a company that will make 3-D video 
production available to artists, musicians, 
writers, businesses, and public servants at 
a grassroots level. Madhav Kaushish and 
Haider Ali Khan received $15,000 to deve- 
lop an online program that will prepare 
students for standardized tests in public 
schools in India and Pakistan. 


7 Alumni, 2 May Graduates Earn 
NSF Fellowships 


even alumni enrolled in graduate pro- 

grams received National Science 

Foundation Graduate Research Fellow- 
ships for 2011. In addition, two May grad- 
uates and five recent graduates received 
honorable mention distinction. Fellowship 
winners are Catherine Hartzell ‘02, immunol- 
ogy at Stanford University; Kateryna Kuksenok 
‘10, human computer interaction at Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle; Elizabeth Miller 
07, ecology at University of Notre Dame; 


NN 
ABOUT OUR COVER: The cover photograph of dinner at the 
Brittinghams—Smith '60 and Midge ’59—taken by Ma’ayan 
Plaut ‘10 and staged with help from Kristina Deckert and 
Brandi Ferrebee '10 (whose face peeks out from the lower right 
corner), pays homage to Norman Rockwell's painting “Freedom 
from Want.” The quintessential evocation of the warmth of a 
loving family sharing a meal, it seemed the appropriate model 
to illustrate the home-away-from-home feel of the dinners the 
Brittinghams host in their Oberlin home. 
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Valerie Morley ‘08, evolutionary biology 
at University of California, Santa Cruz: 
Oliver Pechenik '10, algebraic combina- 
torics at University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign; Jennifer Soong '07, ecology 
at Colorado State University; and 
Olivia Winter ’08, 
Stanford University. May graduates Jaie 


neuroscience. at 


Woodard and Andrew Flachs, both honor- 
able mention recipients, intend to pursue 
advanced study in biophysics and research 
in small-scale food systems that minimize 
oil input, respectively. Alumni receiving 
honorable mentions were Robin Abbey- 
Lee ‘09, ecology at Florida International 
University; Rebecca Brachman '05, neuro- 
science at Columbia 
Matthew H. Mutel '05, 
science at Yale University; Jesse Hopkins 


University; 
environmental 


‘09, condensed matter physics at Cornell 
University; and Everett Schlawin ‘09, 
astrophysics at Cornell University: 


14 Javits, Truman, Fulbright, 
Watson, and Coro Winners 


ay graduates and Watson fellows 
Joanna Johnson and Allison Swaim 
plan to inspire and inform. Johnson 


will pursue a business plan that will involve 


Send Silence Packing 


Many people racing through the Science Center 
on their way to classes on April 11 couldn't 
help pausing and stooping down to read the 
names attached to the 1,000+ backpacks vary- 
ing in shapes and sizes lining the hallways. 
Each backpack represented one of the roughly 
1,100 college students who commit suicide 
each year. The display is a part of a touring 
exhibition called Send Silence Packing, orga- 
nized by Active Minds Inc., a national non- 
profit organization that aims to reduce the stig- 
ma surrounding mental health issues on col- 
lege campuses and to encourage students to 
seek help. Read more at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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training with and gathering experiences of 


female runners across the globe to pro- 
mote running as a means for empowerment. 
Swaim will ride aboard cargo freight ships 
to record sounds, interviews, and photos at 
various ports—putting a human face to 
global trade. Emily Hale Baker-White, a 
Harry S. ‘Truman scholarship winner, plans 
to earn a juris doctor degree and continue 
her advocacy for at-risk youth. Truman 
honorable mention awardees Benjamin 
Altheimer and James “Stephen” Williams 
plan to pursue PhDs in physical chemistry 
and ecology and evolutionary biology, 
respectively. Javits fellow Andrew Flachs 
PhD in 


anthropology. Coro fellows Kyla Moore and 


will pursue a environmental 
Shayne Wells will observe, work, and eval- 
uate an assigned project, while learning 
skills to develop as well-rounded leaders in 
public affairs in St. Louis and New York, 
respectively. Of the seven Fulbright fel- 
lows, five will teach English abroad: Katie 
Thompson (Costa Rica), Helen Burns 
(Russia), Jonathan Doucette (Slovak Repu- 
blic), and Cordelia Loots-Gollin, (Poland), 
all class of 2011, 


(Germany). Charlotte 


and Elena Rippel ’10 
Beers will study 
organ and conducting in Germany, and 


Theodore Waddelow will study the 


ancient Dilmun civilization in Bahrain. ATs 


9 


Square 


Brannon Rockwell-Charland ‘14 
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Israel Ukawuba ’11 

Major: Biology 

Hometown: Owerriimo, Nigeria | 

Activities: Fitness Club, Soccer Club, Varsity ‘Track 
and Field (sophomore and junior years) 


As a biology major, May graduate Israel Ukawuba’s focus on 
mosquitoes and malaria was more than mere scientific 
curiosity. He knew from firsthand experience it was a matter 


of life and death. He and his family members have had 


malaria, and he’s known people who have died from it. ; 
1 & 
person with malaria. Every two months Besansky’s lab would 
send Ukawuba a batch of mosquitoes, which he would grow 
up to the point where their exoskeletons were not fully 


Ukawuba is from Nigeria, where, according to UNICEF, é 


takes 


malaria—transmitted via a parasite on mosquitoes 


the lives of 250,000 children under the age of 5 every year. 
“The research is my shot at being involved in contributing 


to saving Third World, African countries,’ he said while | , a 
ay ee formed so he could experiment on them more easily. 
working in his lab last semester, removing mosquitoes from ee ee RO as: St 
ef, It’s tedious work that requires passion,” Ukawuba said. “You 
their cages with a mini-vacuum gun that holds the insect in | ; 
: “ ; | have repeat experiments over and over again, and you have to 
a tube-like compartment. “I would like to return home one | ay POs eee ; 
- keep in mind that what you are doing is indirectly related to 
day and use what I learn to help the people there. ewe : 
battling malaria. If you're passionate about the work, you 


Having established that mosquitoes have water-resistant ak 
wont mind it. 


skin, Ukawuba is trying to determine whether there is a con- 
nection between this property and their resistance to insec- | How would you explain what you are doing to non- 
ticide. If such a connection exists, it will allow for the cre- | scientists? 


ation of more effective chemicals to combat mosquitoes and, 


Think of the skin of the mosquito like a wall of sponge—a very 


therefore, malaria. Wiaee 
selective sponge. My research is on the properties of that sponge. 


For two years, Ukawuba worked with Bradley J. White '04 
in Nora Besansky’s research lab at the University of Notre 


What do you like to do in your free time? 


Dame. Besansky ’82 has pinpointed a group of “transposable 

fer ) [ love reading boring biology books. 
elements’ in the genetic makeup of the Anopheles gambiae | : Be 
a brutally effective disease host that infects a | Story and photo by Sarp Yavuz ‘13 


mosquito 


The February celebration of the 125th anniversary of Charles Martin Hall's discovery of an inexpensive 
aluminum extraction process was part chemistry class, part family reunion, and part history lesson, as the 
college acknowledged the impact Hall had on Oberlin and the world. Representatives from Alcoa, the com- 
pany that emerged from Hall's discovery, joined college officials, science faculty members, and descendents 
of Halls business partner, Alfred Hunt, for the celebration. Guests included Hunt's grandson, Richard 
Hunt, and Richards wife, Priscilla Stevenson Hunt ‘51, who served on Oberlin’s board of trustees and is cur- 
rently an honorary member of the board (she is also the daughter of Oberlin’ ninth president, William 
Stevenson); Kevin Anton, Alcoa’ vice president and chief sustainability officer, who announced a gift of 
$10,000 to Oberlins Green Edge Fund; and Julia Steyn '96, Alcoa vice president and co-managing direc- 
tor of business development and a double major at Oberlin. 

‘Without question, Charles Martin Hall has had the greatest positive effect on this college, this community, 
this region, and our world of any Oberlin graduate to date,” said Marvin Krislov. ¢ )berlin College president. 
Pictured, the aluminum sculpture of Hall, dressed to celebrate, in the Science Center. | 


For more information on the celebration, visit www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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Wonders of China and Tibet 


October 15-29, 2011 Escorted by Carl Jacobson, 
Executive Director of Shansi, and Deborah Cocco, 
Associate Director of Shansi 


Journeying to Beijing, Xian, Lhasa, Chengdu, Guilin, Yangshuo, and 
Shanghai, we will learn of the diversity of China’s regional cultures, 
from the metropolitan and modern to the rural and historic as we 
step into the traditions of China’s natural beauty. Our itinerary 
includes all of the expected highlights of China. Starting in Beijing 
we'll visit the Forbidden City, the Great Wall, and the Temple of 
Heaven before venturing to Xian to see the famed terracotta war- 
riors. Then, fly deep into the Himalayas to Lhasa, and experience 
the sacred traditions of Tibet. Often referred to as “Shangri La” or 


PRAVEL 


PROGRAM 


“the Rooftop of the World,” Tibet has long captured the imagination 
of the West. Explore the beauty of Chengdu, and glimpse into the 
secret life of pandas with a face-to-face visit. Witness the profound 
interaction of man and nature in Guilin, with its world-famous karst 
mountains thrust up from the seabed some 300 million years ago. 
Finally, delve into the cosmopolitan ambience of Shanghai, one of 
the fastest changing cities in the world. Brochure available. 


Galapagos: As Close As You Can Get to the Extraordinary 


October 15-29, 2011 Escorted by Oberlin Associate Professor of Biology 


Keith Tarvin and Oberlin Associate Professor of Biology Mary Garvin 


Located 600 miles off the coast of Ecuador and bisected by the equa- 
tor lies one of nature’s most enchanting destinations—the Galapagos 
Islands. A scattering of islands formed by intense volcanic activity, 
the Galapagos originally found notoriety in the mid-1800s, when 
Charles Darwin formulated his theories of evolution from his obser- 
vations on the unique and plentiful fauna of the region. Journey 
with us as we embark on an eco-adventure to explore this archipel- 
ago and discover wildlife unlike any other on earth! We will have the 
unique opportunity for extraordinarily close encounters with sea 
lions, penguins, tortoises, fur seals, and many kinds of seabirds. We 
will travel aboard Lindblad Expeditions’ intimate 80-guest Polaris, 


OBEAdventures! Vermont Cycling Tour 


October 14-16, 2011 


Escorted by Oberlin Associate Professor of Biology Roger Laushman 


Join other alumni on a fun weekend tour featuring a popular inn in 
Bridgewater Corners, Vermont, plus superb cycling through lovely 
farmland and such classic villages as Woodstock, Quechee, and 
Plymouth. The inn is a converted rambling farmhouse with large com- 
fortable common rooms and lovely grounds where you can enjoy an 
evening walk or take a swim in the pool. The ride will take us along 


an extremely comfortable expe- 
dition ship noted for excellent 
personal service. Accompanied by 
a dedicated staff of naturalists, 
as well as two Oberlin faculty 
members, we will enjoy schol- 


arly presentations on the flora 
and fauna of the region. Join us for this remarkable opportunity to 
travel with fellow alumni and mingle with the same friendly and 
frolicsome creatures that inspired Darwin over 150 years ago! 
Brochure available. 


the Ottauquechee River, past the handsome 
Lincoln Covered Bridge, and into Woodstock. 
Woodstock is renowned as an architectural 
showcase for early Federal-style buildings, and for 
its lovely village green, antique stores and galleries, and the fasci- 
nating Billings Farm and Museum. More information available online. 


Save the Dates! Morocco: March 22-April 1, 2012 ¢ OBIEADvENTURES! GREEN RiveR CANOE Trip (Moas, UT): August 22-26, 2012 
© RELIGIONS AND CuLrures oF INDIA: October, 2012. For more information visit http://new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni/travel-tours/. If you 


would like to receive electronic news and brochures about our programs, please call 440-77 


consider traveling with fellow Obies! 


775-8692 or e-mail Deb.Stanfield@oberlin.edu. Please 


e Oberlin 


Oberlin e 


Viegan Harding and 


Jeff Hagan '86 contributed to 


Oberlin beyond Oberlin 


Social Media in the Age of Nero 


Shaw 


chair of 


lara | lardy 83, 
Carleton 


classics 


the 
College's de- 
partment, had trouble getting 
her students to understand the 
mindset of people who lived in 
ancient Rome during the reign 
of Emperor Nero. 

“We had this recurring is- 
sue of, “This guy was crazy. 


Why 


kill him?’” says Hardy. “They 


didn't somebody just 


couldnt understand how 
somebody like Nero could stay 
in power.” 

To bring the period into per- 
spective for her students, she 
developed an online game called 
Neropolis that brings ancient 
Rome to modern America. ‘The 
game uses a Facebook-like social 
networking platform to immerse 
students in the social, historical, 
and artistic milieu of about 50 
A.D., especially the political in- 
trigue surrounding the emperor. 

To play Neropolis, students 
are assigned a fictional charac- 
ter to portray online, along with 
a mission to carry out, such as 
a social climber, a spy for Nero, 


or a conspirator bent on his as- 


Welcome, Nero Claudius Some of the faces of Neropolis 
, 


Caesar 


thers find y 


What people are saying today: 
No new forum posts 


Bf Final Thoughts 


March 01, 2011 


Yolusius Procu 


ymment wall 


. tot J me 
Update your Neropolls profite to help a & Aa 
and get to know 


ulus - Read more 


Invitation to our wedding! 
March 01, 2011 


(2 6 am c> 
A 


Oe ae © all @ People 


Nero Claudius Caesar 


8) Tags | Resources 


Reptace photo 
View your activity 


Your Friends 
Decima Ceter 


Flavius Celer 


Babrius Martialis 
Servius Numidius 
Novatus Gallicus 


1 tute Natta 


Neropolis lets classics students fiddle with social networking. 


sassination. Students keep their 
online identities secret, creating 
their own avatars, messages, and 
special events based on their so- 
cial status and roles. 

Killing Nero requires several 
gamers to simultaneously post 
“Death to Nero!” on his wall— 
more difficult than it might 
seem, given that revealing plans 
to the wrong person—an infor- 
mant—could result in execution 
for treason. 

“What Neropolis really shows 
is the anxiety that you feel from 
having someone have this kind 
of arbitrary power over you,” says 


Jenn Thomas, a visiting assistant 


professor at Oberlin, who used 
Neropolis as a teaching tool in 
two classics courses. 

Hardy, who earned her PhD 
at Brown, was happy to share the 
Neropolis concept with Oberlin, 
where she has deep fam- 
ily ties. Her grandfather, Frank 
Holcomb Shaw, was dean of the 
conservatory from 1924 to 1949. 
Her father grew up in Oberlin, 
and her mother, Julia Seiberling 
Shaw 47, comes from a long 
line of Oberlin alumna. Hardy's 
brother, Frank Shaw 76, sent all 
three of his children to Oberlin, 
the youngest of which will be a 
senior this fall. 


COMMENCEMENT/REUNION WEEKEND BEGAN ON FRIDAY, FRIDAY 


SENIORS AT THIS YEAR’S 
senior supper—the final 
gathering of a graduating class 
before commencement— 
were given a very special 
treat: a parody of the viral 
video for Rebecca Black’s 
song Friday. Oberlin’s Friday 
featured President Marvin 
Krislov, sometimes in a wig, 
singing the exuberant and 
hypnotically literal anthem 
to the weekend. Dean of 
Students Linda Gates, Dean 
of Studies Kathryn Stuart, 


and Danielle Young, executive 
director of the Oberlin Alumni 
Association, also appear inthe 
film, as do alumni Ben Jones 
’96, Oberlin’s vice president 


for communications, and 


David Stull ’89, dean of 
the Oberlin Conservatory. 
The video was produced by 
Daniel Schloss ’07, associate 
director for media production. 
To see the video parody, 
visit oberlin.edu/Friday (you 
can also search for it on 
YouTube). Except for actually 
happening on Thursday, 
the senior supper video 
Captured the campus mood 
for Commencement/Reunion 
Weekend perfectly: “I don’t 
want this weekend to end!” 
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Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
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IN OTHER WORDS 


“Because when I went [to visit] I found the math department's student/ 
faculty tea and I'd never seen that many people at the same time who liked 


math jokes.” -Andreas Duus Pape 98 answering the question “Why did you choose Oberlin?” on the Oberlin 


Facebook page [www.facebook.com/OberlinCollege] 


€ G Just got invited to see Gaga on Tuesday. What 
do I wear? Womb out of the question: flesh 


tones wash me out. 9 y) -Kim France ’87, writer, founding editor of Lucky, 
1:38 a.m. Feb. 19, via Twitter 


“Never in the history of Oberlin College has a graduate of that small, 
left-leaning Ohio intellectual and musical enclave been called ‘the 

most important player in the National Football League.’ But that’s the 
label that U.S. District Court Judge Susan Richard Nelson, Oberlin °74, 
achieved Monday when she was so designated by an ESPN SportsCenter 


commentator.” —Jay Weiner, Tuesday, April 5, 2011, Minnesota Post, Nelson is overseeing negotiations 
between players and owners. 


“I’m still dealing with the irony that, after being a clown on children’s TV, 


I got this high-profile role as a killer.” actor and clown Bill Irwin'73, who has played both Mr. Noodle 
(on Sesame Street) and sociopath Nate Haskell (on CS/: Las 
Vegas) 


C6 Ive had quite a few discussions today 
that have caused me to throw my notes 
away about four times. And if I got one 
thing from being here, it’s that there is 
a hunger for activism. This, after all, is 
Oberlin. 9 5 writer and activist Gloria Steinem, in her March talk at Oberlin 


“I'll get the bad news out of the way first: When you come back for your 
50th reunion in 2061, you will look just as old as you think we do today. The 
good news is: your eyes adjust. We don’t think we look nearly as old as you 


think we do.” -Larry Herndon ’6l, speaking at the Alumni-Senior Celebration Luncheon, 


Commencement/Reunion Weekend 


SUMMER ABS EN 


CG if | had 
gone to art 
School, to 
a writing 
conservatory, 
or into an 
engineering 
program, 

| would 
certainly 

be more 
Skilled—but 
SO much of 
the world 
would 
remain 
Invisible 
iome. 99 


-blogger Harris 
Lapiroff ‘10, 

on the value of his 
Oberlin education 


SUNDAY AT THE 
BRITTINGHAMS 


When a beloved Oberlin 
family serves dinner, practically 
the whole world is invited 


By Sarp Yavuz °13 
Photos by Maayan Plaut ’10 


| climb the creaky steps of a well-known 
white house on Forest Street, yellow lights 
from the living room warming the porch. 
Opening the door, | am hit by a wave of 
scents and sounds. | can't see the kitchen 
from the foyer (or the entree as it’s called 
in Turkey, my native country) but I know 
that’s where I'll find everyone. | smile as | 
hear Smith Brittingham 60 say something 
silly about chicken, followed by chuck- 
les from Brandi Ferrebee "10 and Midge 
Brittingham ‘50. I think to myself that the 
atmosphere here is what the word homey 
must have been coined for. 

| walk into the kitchen and hug Smith as 
he sets down a large tray overflowing with 
a chicken and vegetable dish. “Oh, it’s you!” 
he says, hugging me back, “Have | ever told 
you about Buket?” He is referring to an- 
other Turkish Oberlin student who attended 
Oberlin about three years ago. He likes to 
call her my “predecessor.” 

| smile and nod. “Okay then,” Smith 
says. Well, I’m glad to see you. Go, be with 
your people!” 

“My people” are the other students and 
recent alumni in the house. Sunday din- 
ners at the Brittinghams began in 2005 as a 
gathering of the friends of Raquel Arellano 
Raguse, a Spanish teaching assistant who 
was staying with Midge and Smith at the 


time. The dinners have since snowballed 


5S 


KITCHEN ENCOUNTER After hitting a spoon to his glass to announce 


dinner’s ready, Smith explains what's on the menu, which includes homemade 


strawberry shortcake (for his shortcake recipe, visit obe lin.edu/oam). 


into multinational weekly events with 40 to 
50 people regularly in attendance. 

Countries represented tonight include 
Turkey, India, China, Japan, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, France, Germany, and the United 
States. (I no longer find it ironic that I've 
met some of my closest American friends at 
these international dinners—Brandi makes 
an excellent case for her presence here 
by comparing her home state of Virginia 
to a foreign country.) Half the stories 
about these dinners start off like jokes: “A 
Russian, a Virginian, and a Peruvian walk 
into a kitchen...” 

Midge served for many years as the ex- 
Oberlin 


Association, and is the first to celebrate the 


ecutive director of the Alumni 
inclusiveness of these dinners and her guests’ 
spectrum of backgrounds. Says Smith: “We 
like doing our Sunday dinners because of all 
the people who show up, connect, become 
friends. | often see people scribbling notes, 
exchanging contact information. People 
come here, meet new people, and have a 
reat time.” 

Each Sunday, Smith finds a new utensil to 
bang against an object, creating a makeshift 
bell that announces the arrival of dinner. 
There are omnivore options, vegetarian op- 
tions, and even a gluten-free dish (you'll have 
to ask Smith directly what he thinks of veg- 
anism—hint: not much). Midge catches me 
eyeing the brownies and says, “Eat your din- 
ner first!” | don't think | can explain just how 
much | appreciate her maternal influence. 

Uncle Rick stands next to Midge, wear- 
ing an apron, and when he sees me he turns 


to her and says, “There's my star pupil.” | feel 


LOVE BY THE LADEL Midge pointing out 


which dish is veggie and which is for omnivores. 


my face redden, and I quickly deny the com- 
pliment. “I really cannot drive, and I am still 
terrified of traffic!” | blurt out, and they both 
laugh. Uncle Rick is Midge's brother and is 
a usual guest at the dinners. He sometimes 
takes international students to get 
learners permits and teaches them how to 
drive. | am the latest addition to a long list 
of people who know the difference between 
the brake and gas pedals, thanks to him. 
“Were driving on Monday, right?” Task him, 
and he nods. 

As usual, dinner is over at 7:30, always 
too quickly for my taste. Thankfully the 
feeling of being warm, full, and happy 
usually accompanies me well into the next 
morning. | thank both of the Brittinghams 
before leaving the house and I promise 
Uncle Rick I will not be late for our driv- 
ing lesson. 

On my way back to my dorm, | notice 
that my sweater smells like carrots, chick- 
en, and garlic from sitting so long in the 
kitchen. A smile spreads across my face; for 
an international student who lives a conti- 
nent and an ocean away, my sweater smells 


and feels like home. 


Sarp Yavuz '13 served as an editorial as- 


sistant for Oberlin College's Office of 


Communications for two years. 


their 


The Brittinghams are well known 

to the Oberlin community, both the 
college and the town. For 28 years, 
Midge—short for Marjorie—Wood 
Brittingham worked at the Oberlin 
Alumni Association, almost exclu- 
sively as executive director, and has 
long been a volunteer with Christ 
Church in Oberlin, which supports 
the dinners as part of its outreach 
programs. Smith Brittingham is 
retired from a number of professions 
around town, including bartender, 
lawyer, innkeeper, and union organiz- 
er. In addition to the Sunday dinners, 
the two have opened their Forest 
Street home to guests as a B&B. The 
Brittinghams’ two sons, both law- 
yers, also graduated from Oberlin: 
Smith Brittingham IV of Washington, 
D.C., in 1984 and William “Billy” 
Brittingham of Boston, in 1987. They 
also have a 20-year-old cat, Phoebe, 
who did not attend Oberlin. 


Though Smith accommodates all 
variety of dietary needs—omnivores, 
vegetarians, non-pork eaters, and 
gluten-free—he draws the line at 
vegan diets. On Mondays, leftovers 
go to Christ Church, and Smith starts 
shopping for the following week. 
Whatever is served, the conversation 
is always lively. As Midge said at the 
time of her retirement from the Alumni 
Association: “Oberlinians love to talk 
about issues, real and imagined—it's 
how we socialize.” -Jeff Hagan ‘86 
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http://www.wizards.com/dnd/ 


Gops €7 MONSTERS 


As creative manager for the fantasy role-playing game 


D&D, James Wyatt 90 is the Master Dungeon Master 
BY JOSH SPIRO ’09 


JAMES WYATT ’90 WAS A PREACHER AT TWO 
Methodist churches in Ohio when he realized the signal on his 
clerical calling might be weakening. 

The first indication was a sermon he wrote that was more 
hobby than holy. He called the sermon “God as dungeon master,’ 
dungeon master being the person who guides the play of the role- 
playing game Dungeons & Dragons. 

“T was preaching about God telling Abraham to pick up and 
move out and leave home, and how God deals with a recalcitrant 
person who doesn't want to do what he’s told,” Wyatt recalls. “Like 
a good dungeon master, God is dealing with strong-willed players 
but has to turn the story in the direction that God wants it to go 
in, anyway.” 

Another indication came when Wyatt observed the audience re- 
sponse to some of his sermons, including the dungeon master one. 

“T had folks in my congregation, one or two of them, who would 
just sit there with their arms folded and shake their head when | 
preached every morning.” 

Wyatt, who says he has “very thin skin” and doesn't deal well 
with conflict, was frustrated with the job and stung by the re- 
ception from his flock. He found comfort in the fantasy world 
of the complex role-playing game that he first began playing in 
sixth grade. D&D, as it’s often called, involves the development 
of characters and story lines, which can become ever more elabo- 


rate. Wyatt enjoyed building the stories and began submitting his 


play-tested game scenarios—intended to give players ideas for 
plots, adversaries, quests, and even character dialogue -to the 
two magazines devoted to the game at the time (creatively named 
Dungeon and Dragon). The first was published in Dragon in 1997. 

After freelancing articles for the magazines for four years, he 
applied for and won a job as a designer with Wizards of the Coast 
(WotC), the company that publishes D&D. Over the course of 
the next eight years, he moved up into more senior positions. He 
has since written a number of novels for WotC and coauthored 
the Fourth Edition Dungeon Masters Guide, the defining text for 
game play. 

Wyatt is now creative manager for the entire game, for which 
he oversees a multiverse of storylines that appear not only in the 
role-playing guidebooks, but in D&D novels, comic books, min- 
iatures, and computer games. It’s estimated that the game has 
reached 20 million players in its 37-year existence, and sold more 
than $1 billion worth of books and merchandise. 

In high school, Wyatt devoured pop philosophy and theology 
books such as Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance and 
Siddhartha, and he played the lead in a community theater pro- 
duction of Godspell the summer before college. This informal, 
self-created curriculum led him into Oberlin’s religion department. 

As part of his study, Wyatt spent a winter term in Thailand, 
interviewing students at Chiang Mai University about the role of 
Buddhism in their lives, a project that left him plenty of time for 
personal discovery. “I spent a lot of time visiting Buddhist mon- 
asteries and reading the Bible and had a lot of what I think of as 
sort of low-grade mystical experiences,’ Wyatt says. 

Those experiences built to a climax one day when, while sit- 
ting on a lonesome park bench, his mind was filled with the 
song “Turn Back, O Man,’ a song from Godspell based on an old 
Anglican hymn, accompanied by “an anticipatory experience of the 
future fulfillment of God's promises.” He enrolled in the Union 
Theological Seminary and earned a master of divinity degree. 

“T think it is actually a fairly common phenomenon among con- 
verts later in life to assume that the only way to respond to that 
conversion experience is to make it a profession. So pretty much 
from day one of being a Christian | was thinking about ministry, 
and that was probably my number-one mistake.” 

Though it’s not a typical career trajectory to go from preaching 
the tenets of Christianity to choreographing storylines peopled 
with wraiths, ogres, and hobgoblins, Wyatt doesn't believe they 
are as different as they first appear. Both involve epic struggles 
between good and evil and an inclination to ponder the motives 
of supernatural beings. 

“More and more, I’m coming to an understanding of fantasy as 
an intrinsically theological genre,’ Wyatt says. People's interest in 
heroes and monsters, he believes, is “about power,” or rather the 
lack thereof. 

“Often we can feel so powerless in the world, especially in 
the face of injustice and evil. Being able to embody those forces, 
or externalize them from ourselves as monsters, and then deal 


with that in a very concrete and powerful way is fulfilling and, 


| think, healthy.” 


Josh Spiro '09 is a sometimes freelance writer living in Brooklyn. 
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THE DOCTOR © 
VS. THE DEATH PANELS 


BY MELBA NEWSOME 
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MacArthur grant recipient DIANE MEIER '73 takes on the politics of palliative care. 


first 
came across the concept of pal- 


hen many Americans 
liative care, it wasn't presented 
by that name. 

Instead, in the midst of a contentious 
public debate over President Obama's 
health care reform plan in 2009, Sarah 
Palin and other opponents of the plan 


claimed its palliative care provision would 
establish “death panels.” Catchier and 
lacking in subtlety, yes, but not exactly an 
accurate description of the end-of-life care 
planning that is a part of palliative care. 
More than a year after the legislation was 
signed into law, Diane Meier '73, director 
of the Center to Advance Palliative Care at 
Mount Sinai in New York, is still angry that 
her field was intentionally misconstrued 
for political gains. “It was twisted and sur- 
rounded by lies, precisely in an attempt to 
defeat any kind of health reform,” she says. 
Though Obama said the government wasn't 
going to be “pulling the plug on grandma,” 
the provision was later removed from the 
bill because of the controversy. “It was an 
extremely effective strategy,’ says Meier. 
Meier is one of the pioneers of palliative 
care, the medical sub-specialty designed 
to minimize suffering and give patients 
more control over their health care choices. 
Whereas hospice care is specifically for the 
dying, palliative care tries to maximize qual- 
ity of life for patients living with a disease 


and is not dependent on their prognosis. It is 
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delivered at the same time as treatments in- 
tended to cure or prolong life. Studies have 
found that patients who receive early pallia- 
tive care, when compared to patients who 
receive standard care, have less aggressive 
care at the end of life but longer survival. 
These findings validate the work Meier has 
been doing for more than 15 years. 

“Modern medicine focuses on curing 
disease and prolonging life but fails to treat 
the physical and psychological distress of 
patients in both early and advanced stages 
of serious illness,” says Meier. Her mission 
is to provide technical guidance to hospital 
staff and help advance new palliative care 
programs throughout the country. In the last 
decade, she helped make palliative medicine 
a formal sub-specialty with a board-certify- 
ing exam for doctors in the field. A survey 
released in July shows the number of hospi- 
tals with 50 beds or more with a palliative 
care team increased from 658 in 2000 to 
1,568 in 2009. 

In 2008, Meier received a $500,000 
MacArthur 


tached grant awarded to individuals who 


Fellowship, a no-strings-at- 
show exceptional creativity in their work and 
promising prospects for the future. 


eier enrolled in Oberlin with the 
intention of becoming a teacher 
but switched to pre-med in her 
senior year. A semester teach- 
ing in an inner-city Philadelphia school as 


part of a Great Lakes Colleges Association 
program convinced her that she would be 
frustrated by the limitations of the profes- 
sion. “| had a very naive perception that | 
could better influence things as a doctor,” 
she says with a laugh. “For many years, | 
looked back on that with irony because doc- 
tors are also limited in what we can do to 
drive social change.” 

That passion—and her desire to follow 
a long list of family members—was what 
brought her to Oberlin. “It was a good fit 
for my values: its progressive nature, the 
fact that it was among the first colleges to 
admit blacks and women, and a place that 
always tried to do the right thing,” she ex- 
plains. “The environment really supported 
the notion that, as citizens, we all have 
a contribution to make toward making 
things better.” 

It took more than a decade before Meier 
found a niche in medicine that fulfilled her 
need to shake things up. While working in 
geriatrics, she realized that when it came 
to treating the chronically and terminally 
ill, there was no common ground between 
hospice and disease care. That recogni- 
tion led her to establish the Hertzberg 
Palliative Care Institute at Mount Sinai in 
1995. ‘The model program assists patients 
and families in navigating the complexities 
of illness and devises strategies for manag- 
ing pain and other symptoms. 

Meier says that without a supportive 
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_ WHATIS PALLI CAR 

Palliative care is specialized medical care 

for people with serious illness. Itis focused 
on providing patients with relief fre m the eS 
symptoms, pain, and stress of the illness— 
whatever the diagnosis. The goal is to , 
improve quality of life for both the patient 
and the family. So 


health care policy, the advances that have 


been made in her field will be reversed. 


Using the money from the MacArthur 


grant, she took a year off from her day job 
and went to Washington, D.C. There, she 


worked with the Senate Committee on 


Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions 
to draft the health care legislation and 
spent 2010 as a Health & Aging Policy 
fellow in the Office of the 
Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, 
U.S. Department of Health and Human 


Services, honing the political skills neces- 


Assistant 


sary to influence policy makers. Now, back 
at Mount Sinai, she is still contemplating 


her next move and whether it might take 


journalist in ( ‘harlotte, 


her to Capitol Hill permanently. “I love my 
work,” she says. “It’s intellectually and ex- 
istentially engaging, but | learned that you 
can't really influence what's going on in 


Washington if youre not there.” 


award-winning 
NC. Her work 


has appeared in ‘Time, Oprah, National 


Melba Newsome jis an 


Geographic, and Details, among others. 


“It’s an ongoing miracle that people, in this age where you can have everything you've ever 
wanted, in terms of entertainment, brought to your home at the push of a button, still drag 


themselves out to a show and hang out with strangers to see music.” 


ANOTHER CHAPTER FOR 


JOSH RITTER 


BY ELIZABETH WEINSTEIN ’02 


IT’S LATE SEPTEMBER, AND JOSH RITTER ’99 AND 
the Royal City Band have just arrived in Oberlin, Ohio, 
via London, England. They’ve just finished a month- 
long European tour, which followed a five-month-long 
tour of the U.S. It’s a sunny fall afternoon, and Ritter 
is sitting on a bench outside Finney Chapel after his 
sound check. If he is jet-lagged, he doesn’t show it. He 
flashes a warm, genuine smile. 

“I’ve been back [to Oberlin] a few times because my 
brother [Lincoln Ritter ’03] went here as well,” he says. 
“It’s tremendous—it’s like, I remember having Sunday 
school teachers and they’re the ones that you can’t shine 
on. You can’t put them off, and it keeps you grounded 
when you know you are going back to the place where 
you started.” 

He pauses and then adds, “I love it, but it gives you a 
little trepidation, you know?” 


IN 1994, JOSH RITTER LEFT HIS HOMETOWN OF 
Moscow, Idaho, and headed to Oberlin College with the 
goal of studying neuroscience, just like his parents, Bob 
and Sue Ritter, who are both neuroscience professors at 
the University of Washington. 

“That didn’t work,” Ritter says of his initial neurosci- 
ence major, adding, “for the better.” He’d learned to play 
guitar in high school and wrote songs for fun, assuming 
that music would always be a hobby—nothing more. But 
at Oberlin, he found himself getting more and more into 
listening to and creating music. He began performing 


live at open mic nights at the Cat in the Cream, and 


quickly earned a following on campus. 

“At a time when I was struggling and looking around 
for something, and feeling like I wanted to do music, and 
not doing all that well in school, I had professors who 
helped me stay here,” Ritter says. “They realized that I 
was working diligently and trying to do something dif- 
ferent. They gave me the latitude to let me make my own 
major and gave me a lot of patience and time, and intro- 
duced me to many of the people who I work with today.” 

Ritter’s first-year roommate, Darius Zelkha ’99, be- 
came his best friend and longtime manager. He met - 
his Royal City Band bass player, Zack Hickman ’01, 
at Oberlin as well—they’ve been playing together for 
13 years. 

Through his independent major, American History 
through Narrative Folk Music, Ritter became com- 
pletely immersed in music that interested him; he even 
traveled to Scotland to study the roots of Appalachian 
folk. Before graduating, he made his first album, Josh 
Ritter, at a recording studio on campus. 

After graduating, he worked temporary day jobs and 
played songs from his debut album at open mic nights 
all over the East Coast. Momentum began to build, and 
Ritter’s big break occurred after he released his second 
album, The Golden Age of Radio, in 2002. Irish folk rock 
star Glen Hansard caught one of his live shows at a club 
in Boston and invited Ritter to open for his band, the 
Frames, on tour in Ireland. The entire country seemed 
to fall instantly in love with Ritter. He was anointed the 
“next big thing” on cover after cover of popular Irish 


music magazines, including Hot Press. 

Ritter’s music defies easy categorization. He's often compared 
to folk legends like Bob Dylan, Bruce Springsteen, and Leonard 
Cohen—artists who have clearly influenced his work. But he 
maintains that his sound is constantly, deliberately evolving. 

“T think of [my music] as rock and roll with lots of words,” he 
explains. “Styles are only good as far as bringing you new ideas. 
In the end, if you try to play a certain style, you can love it, but 
youre always adding to a style, no matter if you are paying hom- 
age or trying to develop something new. There’s nothing under 
the sun that is brand-new.” 

Ritter spends little time worrying about how his music will be 
categorized. “Call it country, folk, or rock—whatever they call it, 
I'm happy, as long as they listen,” he says. 

After The Golden Age of Radio’s release (by Signature Sounds), 
the records just kept coming, with each gathering more buzz 


than the one before it: Hello Starling (Signature Sounds, 2003), 
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The Animal Years (V2 Records, 2005), The Historical Conquests 
of Josh Ritter (Sony Victor, 2007), a few live albums, and his lat- 
est, most critically acclaimed album, So Runs the World Away 
(Pytheas, 2010). “Idaho native and Brooklyn transplant Josh 
Ritter hits a beautiful stride on his sixth album, a soulful combi- 
nation of conversational folk ballads and powerful gut punches,” 


wrote Paste Magazine's Jenna Woginrich. Bob Boilen of NPR’s 


All Things Considered, included the album in his top albums of 


2010 list, adding, “I've come to expect good records from Josh 
Ritter, but this one took my breath away.” 

Given all the accolades he’s earned, one would almost expect 
Ritter to take a well-deserved break from touring. Instead, he is 
doing the opposite—touring the world nonstop for months at a 
time, with only scattered, short breaks here and there. 

“These days, if youre a musician making a living, youre tour- 


ing. That's where a living is made, rather than selling a lot of 


records. Which is lucky for me, because I love it,” he says. 

“Touring is its own talent, whether you perform or not. It takes 
a certain constitution, he adds. “Youre meeting new people, eating 
weird foods. For a writer, it’s a great way to put gas in the tank. | 
think about it like you're collecting jigsaw pieces from all over the 
world, and youre taking them home and putting them together on 
your table. That's how you write—touring just forces new ideas.” 

The stage is also where Ritter’s personality shines its brightest. 
In the spotlight, and backed by his band—Hickman on bass and 
guitar, Sam Kassirer on piano and keyboards, Austin Nevins on 
guitar, and Liam Hurley on drums and percussion—Ritter’s gen- 
uine, ebullient energy is on full display, and it is contagious. He 
beams from ear to ear as he sings, bounces up and down on stage, 
cracks jokes between songs, and profusely thanks his audience for 
being there to support his music. When Ritter takes the stage, he 
is fully present and appears to be having the time of his life. Given 
how often he performs, this is quite a feat. How does he do it? 

“I run every day. That's really important. You've got to stay 
healthy,” he says. In fact, he ran three marathons in recent years. 
He also appreciates the opportunity to play for live audiences at 


a time when people are choosing to download music more than 


attend concerts. 

“It’s an ongoing miracle that people, in this age where you can 
have everything youve ever wanted, in terms of entertainment, 
brought to your home at the push of a button, still drag themselves 
out to a show and hang out with strangers to see music,” he says. “If 
people come, there is no reason not to be filled with joy when youre 
playing—youre a part of someone's life for an evening. 

Ritter says he is especially grateful when the stars align and 
he is able to tour with his singer-songwriter-producer wife Dawn 
Landes (they married in 2009). “A lot of times I’m on the road 
touring, or she’s off touring. Our time at home is precious, but 
it's amazing when we can go out on the road together and spend 
some time in romantic places.” 

Nonstop touring, however, has some drawbacks. After tour- 
ing relentlessly to promote 2007's The Historical Conquests of 


Josh Ritter, Ritter, who is known for his prolific songwriting, says 


he hit a wall. 

“T suppose I could say | was burned out, but it wasn't that; | 
wanted to write and I wanted to play, but nothing, nothing felt 
right to me anymore,’ he wrote in an open letter to fans on his 
website. “Even more than that, nothing felt original. Suddenly, 
after all my effort, | had lost my confidence in the force and 
originality of my own work. I wrote and wrote. Nothing came 
and if it did, it was the same old stuff as before. ... I felt at times 
as if | was hovering just above myself, watching the mediocrity 
of my afternoon threatening to spread across months and years 
into a lost decade.” 

Xitter trolled New York’s museums and libraries in search of 
inspiration, reading up on such random topics as orbital decay, 
the Martian canals of Percival Lowell, the apocryphal hiberna- 
tion of birds, polar exploration, the golden ratio. Then, during 
one sleepless night, an idea came that shook his creative juices 
back into gear. He quickly hammered out a story about a mummy 
in a natural history museum who woke up and fell instantly in 
love with an archaeologist. 

An odd story for a folk song, perhaps, but the result, “The 
Curse, is a dreamy, poignant ballad-turned-cautionary tale about 
the wonders and limitations of science—and love. After that, the 
rest of So Runs The World Away pretty much wrote itself. 

“The main thing writer’s block causes is a crisis of confidence,” 
Ritter says. “I got busy and I got distracted. I wasn’t writing. You 
cant take the car from zero to 100 miles an hour in an afternoon 
of writing. So you think you have writer's block, but the fact is, 
you cant neglect it. You have to do a little bit every day.” 


RITTER’S STAR CONTINUES TO RISE, IN LARGE PART 
because of his ongoing campaign to get his music into earbuds 
around the world however he can—through live performances, 
MP3 freebies on his website, and even appearances on popular 
movie and TV soundtracks. Recently, his song “Change of Time” 
was featured in its entirety on the hit TV show Parenthood. Ritter 
finds this sort of exposure exciting, but says he has learned not to 
place too much importance on fame. | 


You aspire to become part of a popular culture in some way. 
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Josh Ritter '99, center, on stage at Finney Chapel with Sam Kassirer on piano and Zack Hickman ‘01 on bass 


| don’t know why! It’s probably a Freudian thing,’ he explains. 
“When I first started playing guitar, | thought, ‘I want to be the 
most famous musician. I want to be on the cover of Rolling Stone. 
| want all this. 

“And over time I've realized that stuff doesn’t matter nearly 
as much as just making a living and enjoying your life, and writ- 
ing—having the things in your life that everybody has a chance 
at, like a good relationship, a home,” he adds. “Everything else 
is icing on the cake. None of it really matters if you are lost and 
lonely in some hotel room.” 
learn that his latest project is the release of his first novel, Bright's 
Passage, by the Random House imprint Dial Press, in July 2011, 
which has been met with critical acclaim. The novel “displays 
Ritter’s abundant lyrical gifts” and “is ultimately a dark parable in 
the southern Gothic tradition of Cormac McCarthy,’ writes Erin 
\lmond of the Boston Globe. “I approached ‘Bright's Passage 
with distrust, but | found much to delight me,” Stephen King 
writes in the New York Times. The idea for the book came to 
him during the same fit of inspiration that helped him write the 
songs for So Runs the World Away. When he began to write a hu- 
morous narrative song for the album, about a man named Henry 
Brisht—a WWI veteran who comes home to West Virginia after 


the war with an angel he’s recently acquired—Ritter realized the 
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story Was too big fora song and better suited to a book. 

“T think I was called to songwriting because it was a format 
that fit what I wanted to say, and I could write stories. The first 
song I ever wrote was a story song, Ritter says. 

“But in my life I've had goals,’ he adds. “I ran three mara- 
thons before I could write a book. But I always wanted to [write 
a book]. Now that I've done it, | want to do more. This is a new 
part of me. I'm really excited about it.” He should be: O, the 
Oprah Magazine selected the novel for its summer reading list, a 


mention almost guaranteed to boost sales dramatically. 
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mates will give a rollicking, crowd-pleasing performance for 
hundreds of students, faculty and alumni on the Finney Chapel 
stage. Before excusing himself to prepare, though, Ritter surpris- 
es his interviewer by extending his arms for a bear hug. “So, Tl 
see you later, at the show?” he asks. 

\s he walks away, a woman seated on a nearby bench pauses 
to whisper, “Was that Josh Ritter?” She smiles and returns to 


her reading. 


Elizabeth Weinstein '02 is assistant director of alumni outreach 
and engagement at Oberlin and a freelance write) whose work 


has appeared in Billboard Pro, The Columbus Dispatch, and 


OhioAuthority.com. 
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John Seyfried 


COMMENCEMENT/REUNION 


Kira Fath '13 takes a turn on the lyra during an OCircus performance 2 Commencement speaker Helene Gayle, president and CEO of CARE USA 
Robert Salazar '13 and Aaron Profum ’12 of the improv group Primitive Streak performing 4 The annual Grand Piano Extravaganza 9 The Half-Cen- 
tury Club dinner 6 OSCA picnic at Old Barrows / Class of 1961 reception at the Allen Memorial Art Museum & Concert pianist and emerita professor 
of pianoforte Frances Walker-Slocum '45 at Conservatory luncheon for seniors and families 9 Dancing to OSteel, Oberlin’s steel drum band, in front 
of Mudd Alumnae-directed In Noon Dance Collective popped up all over campus Seniors Amy Shuangshuang Liang and Eiphyo Han capture a 
moment A show of works by students in the Fisher Hall Gallery Mary Louise Enigson Van Dyke ’47 and Don Van Dyke ’47, using pedal power 
Hanging out on Tappan Square A brass band, organized by Matt Gold ‘12, snaking a second-line march all over campus to celebrate the end of the 


year and the coming good weather Marina Shay '12 stargazes at the observatory in Peters Hall Not-quite-yet-graduating seniors The Word n 
the Beat: Hip Hop Love Notes performance 


Photo credits: 1 Brannon Rockwell-Charland '14 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 17 Jennifer Manna 3, 6, 10, 16, 18 Sam Abrams ‘12 
5 Janine Bentivegna 12 John Seyfried 15 Greg Pendolino 
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iving Oberlin’s annual State-of-the- 
College speech is always an honor. But 
this year is special for me because | 
arrived in Oberlin with the Class of 2011. 


Getting to know these remarkable men and women— 
working, learning, and growing with them—has 

been a wonderful experience. So | will feel sad when 
they graduate. But | am impressed by their ideas, 
energy, and achievements. And | am excited about 
their futures. | do not want to preempt my remarks to 
the Class of 2011 tomorrow in Tappan Square, but | 
would be remiss if | did not take this opportunity to 
thank you all for four great years together. 


As for the state of your College of Arts and Sciences 
and Conservatory of Music, | am happy to report that 
both are doing extraordinarily well. Our continued 
success |s all the more remarkable, given the chal- 
lenging trends in American higher education. Those 
challenges include the difficult economic times, the 
worrisome legislative agendas in federal and state 
politics, and the public statements by those who say 
liberal arts education is no longer relevant in today’s 
light-speed world. 


Oberlin is flourishing despite those challenges, 
because we believe in, and practice, the values that 
made this one of the world’s greatest liberal arts 
colleges. Oberlin’s enduring values embrace access 
and inclusion and the constant striving to achieve 
academic, artistic, and musical excellence. 


Every single day—here on campus, across this nation, 
and around the world—our faculty, students, staff, 
and alumni demonstrate the relevance of a liberal 

arts education. They do so in countless ways and in 
almost every field of human endeavor. Their leader- 
ship, ideas, inventions, and actions have changed the 


course of history. 


This year—as in the 178 years since Oberlin’s found- 
ing—our students, faculty, and alumni have achieved 
great things here and in the wider world. 


Our graduating seniors have won a slew of prestigious 
fellowships, scholarships, and musical and artistic 
competitions. | will give but a few quick examples of 
student achievement because there are just too many 
to name them all. 


Once again, our students earned a remarkable num- 
ber of fellowships and scholarships. This year, they 
were awarded Javits, Coro, Truman, Udall, Beinecke, 
and Goldwater fellowships. Our students also received 
seven Fulbright Fellowships to study abroad. In all, 14 
alumni and current students have earned grants and 
honorable mention recognition in the National Science 
Foundation’s Graduate Research Fellowship program. 


Two graduating seniors, Allison Swaim and Joanna 
Johnson, earned the prestigious Thomas J. Watson 
Fellowship. Joanna Is also one of the greatest runners 
in Oberlin history, a seven-time All-American in track 
and cross country. 


Oberlin faculty members have also earned honors. 
Photography professor Pipo Nguyen-duy was 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship, and Christina 
Neilson, assistant professor of Renaissance and 
Baroque art history, has been awarded a National 
Endowment for the Humanities Fellowship and a 
Franklin Research Grant from the American 
Philosophical Society. 


On the institutional front, the college’s financial 
situation is much improved from when | spoke here 
one year ago. Our endowment is recovering from 

the severe recession. It now is nearing $700 million, 
up from around $500 million at the depths of the 
downturn. This is important because the endowment 
is a major source of support for financial aid. 


Admissions had another record-setting year. Oberlin 
is becoming even more selective, and the quality of 
our incoming students continues to rise. Our ongoing 
efforts to upgrade our facilities took a major step for- 
ward this past August with the opening of the Robert 
Lewis Kahn Residence Hall. And as you can all see, 


even during one of the wettest springs in the past 
century, Our Campus is truly beautiful. 


All those achievements are a tribute to the hard work, 
intelligence, and talents of Oberlin’s students, faculty, 
staff, trustees, alumni, parents, community partners, 
and friends. 


Before | go into more detail, allow me to introduce 
some of the leaders whose counsel, expertise, and 
support have been crucial in creating the success | 
just outlined. 


They are Oberlin trustees Robert Lemle, Class of 
1975; Clyde McGregor, Class of 1974; Bob Frascino, 
Class of 1974; Tom Kutzen, Class of 1976; and Pat 
Fabry Shanks, Class of 1963. 


| want to take a moment to give special recognition to 
Robert Lemle, who is stepping down as chair of the 
Board of Trustees. Robert has served on the Oberlin 
Board of Trustees since 1996 and as chair since 
2005. He will be succeeded this summer by Clyde 
McGregor, who has served on the board since 1998. 


Robert Lemle is a quintessential Obie, in that he is 
incredibly dedicated, he is passionate about the arts 
and culture, and he met the love of his life, Roni 
Kohen-Lemle ’76, here. Their daughter, Joanna 
Lemle, is a 2010 graduate. 


Robert was a driving force in creating the Strategic 
Plan that Oberlin adopted in 2005. Over the years, 
he and his fellow trustees—working closely with our 
faculty and staff—have improved Oberlin’s strategic 
decision-making, solidified our finances, and elevated 
the college’s national and international profile. 


Their generosity and vision have also helped Oberlin 
evolve toward a culture of giving. At a time when 
America’s institutions of higher education are grap- 
pling with financial challenges, strengthening Oberlin’s 
giving culture is vitally important. The percentage of 
alumni who give annually, for example, directly affects 


our standing in college rankings. 


Now | would like to recognize our former trustees, 
Barbara Rostov, Class of 1961; Dan Orr, Class of 
1954; John Elder, Class of 1953; Amy Gittler, Class of 
1972; and Ali Najmi, Class of 2006. Would all of our 
current and past trustees please rise. 


Please join me in thanking our trustees for their 
tremendous service to Oberlin. Thank you. 


Now to the main reason we are gathered here. This 
is the fourth time | have addressed the wider Oberlin 
community about the state of the college. While 
Oberlin is also facing some significant challenges, | 
am happy to report that thanks to our media outreach 
efforts, as well as old-fashioned word of mouth, the 
good news about Oberlin is spreading. 


| was struck by that fact in March—when | attended 
the presentation at the White House of the National 
Medal of the Arts and the National Medal of the 
Humanities. You may recall that in 2010, 

President Barack Obama awarded the arts medal 
to our conservatory and Dean David Stull. The 
conservatory had another terrific year, highlighted by 
the Oberlin Orchestra’s tour of China and Singapore 
during the Christmas and New Year’s holidays. 

This was a tremendous achievement and learning 
experience for the musicians. They received an 
enthusiastic reception at every stop. 


At this year’s National Medal award ceremony, | heard 
a great deal of praise from the honorees for Oberlin’s 
leadership in the humanities and the arts. 


Professor Stan Katz, the renowned legal historian 
and higher-education policy expert at Princeton 
University, was quite laudatory. He said in a panel 
discussion that smaller institutions—and he 
specifically named Oberlin—have a better chance of 
leading in promoting the study of humanities because 
our size makes us more nimble and better able to 

do interdisciplinary work. His words reminded me 


of how many people—including people who have 

not studied, taught, or even visited Oberlin—believe 
Strongly in our mission and respect the high quality of 
our teaching, scholarship, and leadership. 


That quality begins with our faculty, students, and 
Staff. 


Almost every Oberlin alum | meet tells me about the 
tremendous influence a current or former faculty 
member has had on his or her life. In many cases, 
that alum is still in touch with his or her Oberlin 
mentor. Such friendships attest to the abilities of our 
students. They also speak to the hard work, passion, 
and engagement of our teacher-scholars. Those ties 
are also fostered by our relatively small class sizes. 


In our faculty, a generational turnover is currently 
under way. This is also a nationwide trend. Some 
great professors are transitioning to emeritus status. 

| am saddened to report that some of our legendary 
emeriti have passed away this year. But one of the 
wonderful things about Oberlin is that so many of our 
emeriti stay here and stay engaged with the college, 
the community, and the region. As some of you may 
know, Oberlin faculty members were the driving force 
behind the creation of Kendal at Oberlin. Kendal’s 
residents are a vital force for good in this area. 


Despite the transitions, the quality of our faculty is 
very strong. We are working hard to make it even 
Stronger by bringing in a new generation of dynamic, 
young teacher-scholars. The fact that some of them 
have been pursued by some of America’s leading 
research universities speaks to their quality. | assure 
you that we work hard to retain our outstanding 
professors. 


The quality of our students keeps rising. That begins 
with admissions, and Oberlin had another superb 
admissions year. The College of Arts and Sciences 
received a record of more than 6,100 applications. 
Only 31 percent of those applicants were offered 
admission. The Conservatory of Music also set a new 


record total with 1,448 applications. Only 25 percent 
of those candidates were admitted. In both divisions, 
the quality of our enrollees is outstanding. 


Those statistics attest to our growing reputation for 
excellence and rigor. But they also highlight some 
of the challenges we face in upholding our values. 
Due to the tough economy, the financial need of our 
current and incoming students rose significantly. 


In the coming year, about 75 percent of our students 
will receive some form of need-based financial aid. 
That is up from around 70 percent this academic 
year. We give aid to a much higher percentage 

of our students than our peer schools provide for 
theirs. In fiscal 2011-12, we will spend $55 million 
on financial aid, up from $51 million the previous 
fiscal year. For an institution this size, that is a huge 
amount of money. 


We are justifiably proud of providing financial aid to 
deserving students. But given the cuts we anticipated 
in government-based aid, the price for that commit- 
ment may rise. 


We expect Pell Grants—which provided financial 
support to students from the most disadvantaged 
families—to survive but be diminished. State support 
for higher education is also declining. 


While government support for needy college students 
declines, the cost of higher education continues to 
rise across America. There are many reasons for 

the rising costs. Those reasons vary from school to 
school. 


At Oberlin, we are working very hard to keep costs 
down, and we have managed well through this 
challenging period. But providing a liberal arts 
education in this day and age is expensive because it 
is labor-intensive. That is certainly true here. Oberlin 
students are taught and mentored by top-notch 
teacher-scholars, not graduate students or adjuncts. 


Our classes are relatively small. We offer a breadth 
and depth of courses that many small universities do 
not. And our students are offered opportunities for 
research, interdisciplinary study, and independent 
projects that are not available at most other schools. 
Providing those opportunities, and building and main- 
taining a first-rate faculty, requires resources. 


Rising costs are also driven by rising expectations 
from students and parents for the services a college 
should provide. Today we have more students with 
disabilities, special needs, and mental health chal- 
lenges than ever before. That generates personnel 
costs, not just for faculty, but for support staff. 


Some schools are responding to these challenges by 
cutting back. The two big areas where they are cutting 
are quality and access. Colleges and universities are 
reducing quality by increasing class sizes and shrink- 
ing or eliminating courses or programs such as study 
abroad or specialized student services. Some are hiring 
more adjunct faculty. Some are giving less financial aid. 


Other cost drivers include health care, physical plant 
and equipment, and coping with aging infrastructure. 
Here, too, we are confronted with rising expectations 
from parents, students, and prospective students. 


Class of 1961, Dascomb Hall was still new when you 
graduated. You look wonderful. It has not aged as 
gracefully as you have. 


Incoming students want a different residential experi- 
ence. This is a competitive issue for Oberlin. During 
the past few summers, we have renovated a half- 
dozen existing residence halls, and we will continue 
to do so. 


This past August, we took a major step to address our 
housing challenges by opening the Robert Lewis Kahn 
Residence Hall. Named for one of Oberlin’s greatest 
recent benefactors—Bob Kahn from the Class of 
195/7—+t is a first-year residence hall located on North 
Professor Street. 


Built at a cost of $17 million, Kahn Hall does more 
than upgrade the housing choices we offer incoming 
Students. It vividly demonstrates Oberlin’s culture 

of creativity and innovation and our commitment to 
sustainability. 


In building Kahn Hall, students played a key role. 
They told us they wanted more than a place to sleep 
and study. They wanted a place where they could 
build a community committed to sustainability. Their 
vision included programmatic elements. That is why 
the residence has a classroom and a fitness space. 
And the students who live there have pledged to 
conserve energy and water. 


Sustainability is a central component of our vision for 
the future of this college and this town. We are already 
turning that vision into reality. Besides building Kahn 
Hall and the conservatory’s Kohl Building to high sus- 
tainability standards, we are completing the renovation 
of the Allen Memorial Art Museum, which will improve 
the facility and reduce its carbon footprint. 


When the Allen reopens in the fall, it will have new 
geothermal heating and cooling. The Allen will also 
serve as a cornerstone for the Green Arts District we 
are creating on the east side of Tappan Square. 


The museum has been closed for months. But its 
masterpieces have been featured in shows at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York and at the 
Phillips Collection and the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D.C. 


All of our plans and initiatives are directed toward the 
goal of making Oberlin the best liberal arts college in 
the country. Oberlin was founded during the Second 
Awakening by John Shipherd and Philo Stewart—two 
Christian perfectionists—as a community apart from 
the world. So from the beginning, Oberlin’s people 
have pursued a utopian vision. 


Today some members of the greater Oberlin family 
still display a strong—albeit secular—perfectionist 


streak. This approach can manifest itself in fault- 
finding, especially as it relates to the college. 


Oberlin is not perfect. Neither is the world. Some- 
times we fall short of our goals. That can be painful. 
But we should celebrate the wonderful things our 
students, faculty, and alumni do as we strive to make 
the world better and our communities better. 


We believe in building community and tackling the 
world’s toughest problems. The fates of this institution 
and this city are inextricably intertwined. Working to- 
gether we are making Oberlin an exciting destination. 


That is why the Oberlin Project is so important. The 
Oberlin Project is our partnership with the city and the 
schools. It seeks to make our town a model of sustain- 
able economic development based on education and 
the arts. 


Our commitment to revitalizing Oberlin is also evident 
in the work of our Bonner Center for Service and 
Learning and in the Oberlin Partnership Scholarships. 
This decade-old program enables four-year gradu- 
ates of Oberlin High School who are admitted to the 
college to study here tuition-free. | know of no other 
liberal arts college in America that offers such assis- 
tance. The scholarships, and the leadership of Oberlin 
City Schools superintendent Geoff Andrews, have 
helped spark a renaissance in Oberlin’s public schools 
and have attracted residents to this city. 


Unlike many colleges, we take prudent risks by 
admitting and giving aid to some students who are not 
Slam-dunk candidates with astronomical test scores 
and outstanding grades. We admit them because 
they have demonstrated great potential, exceptional 
talents, and the kind of drive a person needs to 
succeed at Oberlin and in life. 


Supported by the advising, mentoring, and caring 
provided by our faculty and staff, those students are 
succeeding. Oberlin’s graduation rate has risen to 87 
percent. And in the 2010 Senior Survey, 92 percent 


of those surveyed said they were generally, or very, 
satisfied with their undergraduate education. 


Oberlin’s rankings reflect our value choices. The 
college ranking schemes do not encourage Oberlin’s 
commitment to access. We could rise dramatically in 
the U.S. News & World Report rankings if we were to 
shift 10 or 20 million dollars from financial aid to plant 
and equipment or salaries. 


We have not done so because that would be contrary 
to Oberlin’s values. 


What does it mean to say we aspire to being the 
best liberal arts college in this era of ranking 
schemes and Internet polls? It means building on 
Oberlin’s unique strengths. We possess the unrivaled 
combination of a premier College of Arts and 
Sciences, a world-class Conservatory of Music, and 
one of the nation’s top-five college art museums. 


Our commitment to academic excellence, under- 
graduate research, and interdisciplinary work is 
second to none. To highlight the impressive research 
our students do, Sean Decatur, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, has created an annual, half-day 
Senior Symposium where the students present their 
research findings. 


Aspiring to be the best is not a utopian dream. It is a 
goal that will require hard work and overcoming our 
weaknesses at a very challenging time in American 
higher education. But Oberlin in particular, and 
American liberal arts education in general, have faced 
and overcome challenging times before. 


In 1952, Oberlin’s president was William E. Stevenson. 
The more | learn about Oberlin history, the more affin- 
ity | have for President Stevenson, perhaps because 
he was a lawyer with a strong social consciousness. | 
have also had the honor of getting to know and work- 
ing with his wonderful daughter, Priscilla Hunt, who is 
an Oberlin trustee. 


In a speech to alumni in late 1952, President Steven- 
son addressed some of the pressing issues of the 
day. Allow me to read part of his speech to you now. 


There are some, however, who ask—is a liberal 
education useful today? We think so, and hope 
you do, too. We believe that the liberal arts and life 
itself are closely related. We believe that a liberal 
education is a useful education. 

Liberal education, however, is based on the 
premise that what Is learned is not as important 
as the qualities which are developed in the 
process, such as genuine intellectual humility, a 
decent respect for the evidence, a Zeal for real 
understanding, an ultimate desire for truth. 

We must admit, quite frankly, that we are not 
as interested in producing skilled people as we 
are educated people; educated in the sense that 
they can relate experience and knowledge in one 
field to problems in others. We certainly hope that 
they will not be warped people, trapped by human 
nature into the habit of concentrating on such a 
narrow strip of life that they never see the fabric of 
life whole. 

There are those, of course, who hold that this 
is all nonsense. They say that what is needed in 
this period of high-speed, technological advance 
are college graduates trained in a specialty so that 
they can go right to work in a successful line of 
endeavor. Others, whose opinions we might well 
respect, hold contrary views. And to us they are 
more persuasive. 


The others President Stevenson went on to cite 
included Albert Einstein and America’s largest 
corporations and leading medical schools. 


Surveys show that America’s corporate leaders are 
still enthusiastic believers in liberal arts and science 
education. They believe it best positions students to 
lead in our increasingly diverse, competitive world be- 
cause it teaches them the analytical skills and broad, 
international perspective needed to succeed in any 
field and to meet the challenges of the 21st century. 


A disproportionately large number of those leaders 
earned a liberal arts degree at a college or univer- 
sity. That is what Oberlin does. We produce leaders. 
Men and women who lead in so many areas, from 
pre-school teaching and environmental activism to 
the highest echelons of business, government, and 
education and the professions. Teachers, college 
professors, military officers, doctors, dentists, 
ministers, CEOs, CFOs, lawyers, scientists, singers, 
artists, writers, musicians, filmmakers, and actors. 


At Oberlin, students take the initiative. They are 
proactive. They expect the institution to support them 
in their endeavors. If they make a strong case, we 
often do. One great example of that is our Creativity 
& Leadership Project, which fosters entrepreneurship 
at Oberlin. 


This year the program awarded grants totaling 
$65,000 to six graduating seniors to launch entrepre- 
neurial ventures they conceived. 


Those ventures include: 


e establishing a cooperative food market on the 
near west side of Cleveland; 

e launching an innovative and affordably priced 
3-D video production company; and 

e implementing an online test prep program for 
students in Pakistan and the Indian subconti- 
nent. 


By supporting such student initiatives, we prepare 
our students to assume leadership positions in our 


society. 


Combine this student initiative with an outstanding 
science faculty and you get the remarkable under- 
graduate research that is an Oberlin hallmark. And, 
yes, that was a Charles Martin Hall reference. 


This year, we celebrated the 125th anniversary of 
his discovery of the modern process for extracting 
aluminum from bauxite. 


Mr. Hall remains Oberlin’s single greatest benefac- 
tor. His generosity transformed Tappan Square into a 
beautiful park. He gave us the Arboretum, a signifi- 
cant portion of our endowment, and much, much 
more. Generations of Obies not yet born will benefit 
from his vision and his philanthropy. 


Thanks to our strong science faculty, Oberlin is 
recognized as a leader in undergraduate teaching in 
the natural sciences. That is one of the main reasons 
Oberlin still produces more graduates who go on to 
earn their PhD than any other baccalaureate institu- 
tion in America. 


Thanks to the rigor demanded by all our faculty in the 
college and the conservatory, our recent graduates 
often tell us that they had an advantage over their 
peers when they got to medical school, or journalism 
school, or to a top graduate program in neuroscience, 
mathematics, music theory, or English literature. 


Our work ethic, our rigor, our tradition of interdisci- 
plinary study, our internationalist perspective, our 
willingness to take intellectual risks, our embrace of 
the life of the mind, our belief in liberal arts and sci- 
ences education, our belief in providing access and 
opportunity to students from all walks of life, and the 
leadership demonstrated daily by our students, faculty 
and staff—those are the strands of Oberlin’s collec- 
tive DNA. They link Oberlinians of all ages. Time and 
again, | have seen that when current students and 
alumni are brought together—even if they are from 
vastly different socioeconomic circumstances, or 
hold different religious or political beliefs—they feel 
kinship. They feel that kinship because of Oberlin. | 
hope you discover that this weekend. 


Our students, faculty, and alumni want to make 
the world a better place. They believe in demanding 
a high level of accountability from themselves and 
others. And they work hard putting their values into 
action. 


Together, we can build on Oberlin’s excellence and 
secure our place in the 21st century as one of the 
world’s greatest liberal arts colleges. We can ensure 
that Oberlin’s values continue to inspire and trans- 
form the lives of the young men and women who 
come here. 


That is why we are preparing to launch a compre- 
hensive campaign intended to make this the best 
college—on our terms—in the country. It is our 
opportunity to make strategic investments that will 
strengthen Oberlin now and in the future. The cam- 
paign goals are: 


e Tostrengthen Oberlin’s historic commitment to 
access and inclusion by endowing scholarships. 

e To bolster our outstanding faculty by increasing 
the number of endowed professorships and sup- 
porting faculty research. 

e Tocreate a distinctive 21st-century curriculum 
that includes cocurricular innovation. This 
will build on our standing as the only liberal 
arts college with an internationally renowned 
conservatory of music and one of America’s top 
college art museums. 

e To build on Oberlin’s spirit of pioneering social 
activism by reinventing our college and town as a 
global model of thriving, post-carbon economic 
development centered on education and the 
arts. 

e To honor our historic commitment to produc- 
ing sound minds in sound bodies by promoting 
the health and wellness of our students and 
strengthening our athletics programs. 


These are ambitious goals. But Oberlin, to paraphrase 
Geoffrey Blodgett, the late, great professor of history, 
has always been a place of driving scholarly ambition 
and high moral purpose. The world needs Oberlin’s 
leadership now more than ever. 


20% graduation rates 
§ and freshman 
retention rates 


ROUND IN CIRCLES: U.S. NEWS 
RANKINGS FORMULA 

The biggest portion of the U.S. News rankings 
formula, 22.59%, is reputation among college 
leaders and high school guidance counselors. 

But what most influences their opinions? 
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10% insitututional 
Spending per student 


U.S. News & World Report published its first 
rankings of U.S. colleges in 1983. In that issue, 
Oberlin was ranked fifth among the nations top 


liberal arts colleges. Back then, to determine a 


5% rate of alumni 


Nid college's ranking, U.S. News did a simple thing: it 
giving | | 


merely asked other college presidents what they thought 
about their competitors. Considering Oberlin’s long 
history as one of the world’s best liberal arts colleges, the 
result was hardly a surprise. 


For a few years, Oberlin held its position in the rankings. 


7.5% graduation 
rate performance 


In 1987, it still ranked fifth. But in 1988, Oberlin fell out of the top 
10, and in the 2011 rankings placed 23rd. 
How should we interpret this trend in Oberlin's U.S. News 
rankings? Is Oberlin no longer as good as it once was? Or did its reputation 
change among college leaders even while its quality and performance remained 


S 
or even improved > 


relatively unchanged 
More importantly, how much weight should we give to the rankings? Should we 


even consider them at all? 
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n 1988, U.S. News began using a more objective formula to 

determine its college rankings. This formula still weights 

a reputation survey of college leaders (and new this year, 

high school counselors) most heavily (22.5 percent). But 

the formula now also considers graduation rates and fresh- 

man retention rates (20 percent), faculty resources such as class 

size and faculty salaries (20 percent), admissions selectivity (15 

percent), institutional spending per student (10 percent), and the 

rate of alumni giving (5 percent). It also tries to measure value 

added by predicting a graduation rate based on selectivity and the 

proportion of low-income students, and including the difference 
in its formula (7.5 percent). 

This formula marked the beginning of Oberlin’s decline in 

the rankings in the late 1980s. Many of the indicators selected 
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of its incoming students, the college's reputation among Its peers 
declined. Did college presidents have some insider information 
about a change in Oberlin’s quality? Were they looking more 
carefully at the indicators of Oberlin’s performance and judging 
accordingly? And what about the other liberal arts colleges and 
research universities—can we ascertain a similar pattern? 

A few years ago, | decided to investigate this question with 
Nicholas Bowman, a postdoctoral researcher at the University 
of Notre Dame. We wanted to see if we could figure out what 
led to increases or decreases in a college's reputation score. For 
example, were people looking at the admissions and financial in- 
dicators that U.S. News uses to calculate its formula? Or were 
other forces at work? 

To look at this question, we entered the published rankings 


© OBERLIN, at nearly 3,000 students, is approximately twice as large as @ SWARTHMORE and @ AMHERST, which 
means Oberlin’s institutional spending per student is ranked less favorably. 


by U.S. News were unfavorable to Oberlin’s size and strengths. 
For example, including institutional spending per student is less 
favorable because Oberlin, at nearly 3,000 students, is approxi- 
mately twice as large as Swarthmore and Amherst. Including the 
admissions rate is also less favorable, because although Oberlin 
receives more applications than Carleton and Grinnell, it has 
many more places to fill in its incoming class. 

Interestingly, many of Oberlin’s indicators have improved sub- 
stantially over the years. From 1999 to 2006, the acceptance rate 
fell from 54 percent to 34 percent, and the percentage of stu- 
dents in the top 10 percent of their high school class rose from 
54 percent to 68 percent. The SAT score of students in the 25th 
percentile rose by 70 points. These positive moves were largely 
mitigated, however, by similar increases at the other top 25 liberal 
arts colleges. The increasing size of the U.S. college-going cohort, 
the increasing competitiveness of top high school students, and 
the maturation of the national college market have all been im- 
portant factors in improving the academic profile of elite colleges. 

But the strange part is what 
happened to Oberlin’s reputation 
among other college presidents 
and provosts. Over the course 
of the 1990s, Oberlin’s repu- 
tation score—the average of 
a | to 5 rating provided by all 


the survey fell in 


responses 
each successive year. So while 
Oberlin substantially improved 
the academic accomplishments 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE 
CHANGE OF A COLLEGE’S REPUTATION 
WASN'T CHANGES IN ITS FINANCIAL 
PERFORMANCE, THE ACADEMIC 
MARKERS OF ITS INCOMING CLASS, OR 
THE QUALITY OF ITS INSTRUCTION. 


data for the top 25 liberal arts colleges and research universities, 
both in 1989, the first year that all the data was available, and in 
2006, then the most recent data available. After controlling for 
the important factors, we came to a startling conclusion. The most 
important factor in the change of a college's reputation among 
peers wasn't changes in its financial performance, the academic 
markers of its incoming class, or the quality of its instruction. It 
was the ranking itself. 

This result turns our thinking about rankings on its head. The 
creators of rankings ask people about reputation because they want 
to include it as an independent indicator of a college's quality. They 
think academic experts know more about peer institutions than 
may be observed in mere numbers, and thus a college’s reputa- 
tion should help shape the trajectory of its ranking. But the exact 
opposite is true; the ranking shapes the trajectory of a college's rep- 
utation, to the point where rankings and reputation are no longer 
independent concepts. To put it simply, the ranking of a college has 
become its reputation among other college leaders—the same lead- 
ers who bemoan the influence of 
college rankings. 

We found a similar result 
when we looked at the global 
rankings of universities from 
around the world, which are 


published by Times Higher 
Education, a magazine from 


the Times of London. Betore 
the rankings were published, 
if you asked a higher education 
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expert to compare the quality of the 
University of Sao Paolo to the National 
University of Singapore, few if anyone 
could tell you anything of interest. It 


RANKINGS 


was virtually impossible: these are 
universities in two completely differ- 
ent national systems, with different 
goals and objectives, which do not 
seek to compete with one another. It 
would be hard to find someone who 
had even set foot on both campuses. 

Undoubtedly, a new set of global rankings would fill the 
information vacuum. So when the first global rankings were 
published by the Times, the results were widely read around the 
world, particularly among government leaders interested in how 
their systems compared. Suddenly they had an answer, neatly 
contained in a single table of the top 200 universities in the 
world. Unsurprisingly, the United States did very well on the 
list, taking the majority of places in the top 10. 

Nick Bowman and | were very interested to see what effect this 
list would have on subsequent surveys of university reputation. In 
the 1970s, psychologists Amos Tversky and Daniel Kahneman did 
groundbreaking work (that ultimately won the Nobel Prize) on 
a concept they labeled the “anchoring-and-adjustment heuristic.” 
Tversky and Kahneman conducted an experiment. They took a 
wheel with a random set of numbers and spun it in front of ran- 
dom subjects one at a time. After a number came up, they asked 
the subject a simple question: How many nations are in Africa? 

Then they looked at the data and found an amazing result: the 
number of African countries named by their subjects was much 
closer to the random number spun on the wheel than would be 
expected by chance. They proved that even an entirely arbitrary 
number could have a significant influence on later numerical 
judgments made by people about completely different things. 
The arbitrary number was an anchor, and people adjusted their 
thinking accordingly. Nick and I thought we might see the same 
principle operating in our data. 

Just like we did with U.S. News, we took the Times rankings 
data for the 200 top universities and tracked the results over time. 
In the first ranking, there were often big differences between a 
university's reputation score and the ranking it received from 
Times Higher Education. In each subsequent year, the difference 
between one year's ranking and the next years reputation score 
became less and less. Suddenly there was a clear consensus on a 
university's reputation, be it Sao Paolo or Singapore. Where once 
there was ambiguity, now there was certainty. 


ut this does not yet answer the question: How much 

do rankings matter? There are many problems with 

rankings—the problems we identified in reputation be- 

ing high among them—but that does not mean they 

don't have significant effects on college administrators, 

alumni, students, parents, and policymakers (in short, everyone 
who has influence over the future of a college, Oberlin included). 

It turns out that the influence on students is fairly weak. Every 

year, first-year college students are surveyed about their attitudes 


and opinions by the Higher Education 
Research Institute at the University of 
California at Los Angeles (UCLA). In 
2006, the researchers found that only 16 
percent of students reported that rankings 
had had a strong impact on their decision. 
Nearly half of all students said that rank- 
ings were not important to them at all. 

But these are only self-reports about 
students beliefs—what about their ac- 
tual decisions? Nick and I decided to 
test this too. Looking at all the admissions data for national re- 
search universities from 1998 to 2005, we found that there was 
a substantial boost for colleges when they moved from one tier 
to another, either up or down. When they went up a tier, the 
number of applications went up, and with it, the college's se- 
lectivity. (We called this “the front page effect.”) But going up 
just a few places in the numerical ranking had only a very small 
effect for national research universities. 

And we found no admissions effect for liberal arts colleges 
at all. In fact, the strongest influence we found on admissions 
to liberal arts colleges was tuition price, and the effect was 
positive! That is, the higher the increase in tuition, the better 
the looked 
part Olea 


admissions results 


the following year 
phenomenon often dubbed “the 
Chivas Regal effect.” 

If the effects on students are 
weak, what about other entities 
that provide funds to higher edu- 
cation, like foundations, industry, 
and_ federal 


RANKINGS OFTEN 
BECOME A 
SELF-FULFILLING 
PROPHECY. 


states, government 
research programs? It turns out the effects here are also fairly 
minimal, and only apply to certain providers. When the funder is 
from within higher education, we see that increases in ranking do 
have a positive effect. For example, a college's alumni seem more 
likely to donate, and out-of-state students are more likely to enroll 
and pay higher tuition. The university faculty making decisions 
on federal research applications seem to be similarly affected. 
But when the funder is from outside of higher education, 
such as private foundations, industry, or state governments, these 
funders seem relatively impervious to changes in a college’s rank- 
ing, Certainly foundations and industry, much like students and 
alumni, appear inclined to fund the more prestigious over the less 
prestigious. But they don't follow changes in ranking from year to 
year like those in higher education do. 
This result is fairly ironic. College rankings are designed pri- 
marily to provide information about colleges to people outside the 
higher education system. Yet the only people strongly influenced 
by them are those within the higher education system—college 
presidents, students, faculty, and the college's own alumni. 
Unfortunately, this is not the message that has been received 
by college administrators around the country. For many college 
leaders, magazine rankings are a major form of accountability. 
When the rankings go up, there is ample opportunity for cele- 


bration, press releases, and kudos. When the rankings go down, 


there are recriminations and demands for changes that will im- 
prove colleges on exactly the kind of indicators that U.S. News 
chooses to measure. 

The result is that rankings often become a self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy. As sociologists Wendy Espeland and Michael Sauder have 
argued, based on interviews with more than 160 business and law 
school administrators, people naturally change their behavior in 
response to being measured and held accountable by others. In ad- 
dition, they tend to be disciplined by these measures, in that they 
take on the values of those who are measuring them. It doesn't 
matter if the effects of rankings are real, because self-fulfilling 
prophecies are the result of a false belief made true by subsequent 


actions. In our case, we were able to demonstrate that this belief 


influenced administrators’ beliefs about college reputation, which 
gave the rankings even more power than they had initially. 

The dark side of these self-fulfilling prophecies is the strong 
incentive to manipulate the data provided to calculate rankings. 
As sociologists Kim Elsbach and Roderick Kramer found with 
business schools, rankings that are inconsistent with a college's 
self-perception often lead to conflicts over mission, goals, and iden- 
tity. This can lead colleges to try to bring the external ranking back 
in line with their self-perception—by any means necessary. 

In recent years, we have seen numerous examples of rankings 
manipulation in the press. Catherine Watt, a former administra- 
tor at Clemson University, revealed at a conference that senior 
officials there sought to engineer each statistic used by U.S. News 
to rate the university, pouring substantial funds into the effort. 
She also revealed that senior leaders manipulated their U.S. News 


reputation surveys to improve Clemson's position. Inside Higher 


Ed, an online magazine for college leaders, later showed that 
Clemson president James F. Barker had rated Clemson (and only 
Clemson) in the highest category, and rated all other colleges in 
lower categories. 


The Gainesville Sun subsequently used a Freedom of 


Information Act request to discover the ratings provided by 
public college presidents in that state. These papers showed 
that University of Florida president Bernard Machen had 
named his university equivalent to Harvard and Princeton, 
and rated all other Florida public colleges in the second-lowest 
category. It is unclear how systematic this manipulation is, be- 
cause U.S. News refuses to release even redacted copies of the 
surveys, and will not say how many surveys are not counted 
due to evidence of tampering. 


e have seen that rankings will matter for as 
long as college administrators continue to 
believe they matter. Where does that leave 
the future of college rankings? Certainly 
it would be foolish to imagine they will 
disappear anytime soon. In fact, evidence shows that rankings 


have become steadily more powerful over time among selective 


colleges. And within law and business schools, the influence of 


rankings borders on mania. 
One positive development is the proliferation of rankings from 
a variety of sources. Washington Monthly tries to rate colleges on 


their values, by looking at the percentage of students who qualify 
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College Number of College’s 
moves applications selectivity 
up a tier rises rises 


for Pell Grants and join the Peace Corps. Yahoo! has rated colleg- 
es based on the quality and pervasiveness of their technology. The 
Advocate ranks schools on their quality of life for LGBT students. 
Times Higher Education's World University Rankings competes 
in a global marketplace of rankings with Jiao Tong University in 
Shanghai and a new effort coordinated by the German govern- 
ment. Ultimately, this may have the effect of both increasing the 
fit between a student’s needs and the ranking they seek for in- 
formation, and improving the quality of rankings information as 
each ranking competes for dominance. 

Even U.S. News increasingly differentiates its rankings. We fo- 
cused on the national research universities and liberal arts colleges, 
but they provide rankings in all kinds of categories, so that one can 
be the top “master's comprehensive university in the Southeast” or 
the top “public liberal arts college in the West.” This differentiation 
could allow colleges to choose where they compete and on what 
basis, providing somewhat more flexibility in their choices. 

But | hope that solid evidence—provided by my own research 
as well as by many others—will ultimately convince administra- 
tors, trustees, and alumni to turn down the volume on college 
rankings. Rankings are simply pieces of information provided by 
sources with particular goals and agendas. Everyone acknowledg- 
es that they are flawed. It is crucial for colleges to keep rankings 
in perspective and not lose sight of their most important values. 

Ultimately, rankings do not measure the things that really 
matter in a college experience. Rankings will never tell us 
how high the quality of Oberlin’s teaching is, how committed 
Oberlin’s professors are to undergraduate education, and how 
much value Oberlin students will gain from their college expe- 
rience. Rankings will never help us understand how Oberlin 
graduates use their education to influence public policy or 
change the world through their entrepreneurial endeavors. And 
there is nothing in the existing research to suggest that Oberlin 
would benefit substantially from changes whose only effect 
would be to improve its ranking. 

This is the lesson for Oberlin. Oberlin could increase its rank 
ing by cutting its enrollment, manipulating its admissions statistics, 
and sending glossy propaganda nationwide to those who complete 
the reputation surveys. Or Oberlin could continue to focus on the 
things that are truly important, like improving graduation and reten- 
tion rates, engaging alumni, and focusing resources on the student 
experience. This could improve rankings too, of course, but only as 
a side benefit to reaching Oberlin’s true potential. 


1 ’ : . 5 2 
Michael Bastedo '94 is an associate professor at the Center for the 
Study of Higher and Postsecondary Education at University of 
Michigan. His research is available at www.umich.edu/~bastedo. 
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Year by Year 


“You rarely publish a class note earlier than 


1940, so here is one,” Frances Hutchison Bray 
writes. “I stayed on at Oberlin and worked in 
the library for four years. Earned a library 
degree at Western Reserve University. 
Became a librarian at National College in 
1942 to 1945: 
Married Air Force Chaplain William D. Bray 
in 1944. Had a church in St. Helens, Ore., 
from 1946 to 1948. Went to Japan in 1952 as 


[a] United Methodist [missionary]. Taught 


Kansas City, Mo., from 


at Kwansei Gakuin in Nishinomiya, near Kobe. 
Retired in 1980. Now live at Pilgrim Place in 
Claremont, Calif., a retirement village of the 
UCC Church. I am now 95 years old.” 


Alice Coulter Bein attended a Rockford 
Symphony Orchestra concert in February fea- 
turing bassoonist Karl Rzasa ‘01, which she 


described as “excellent.” 


Richard C. Johnston is the author of 
Glenford Sketches: Rural Free Delivery (Publish 


America, 2010). “My father was a rural mail car- 


rier who started around 1917,” Richard writes. 
“My first 18 years revolved around dad's route 
and the tales he told concerning the humor and 
idiosyncrasies of its people. My story concerns 
my family and the influence the characters in 


that small community had on my life as a boy.” 
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New Happenings in the Oberlin Community © Summer 2011 


The theme of the Oberlin 
Latino Alumni Association 
(OLAA) reunion, to be held 
October 7-9 in Oberlin, is 
“Somos Obies: The Few, 
the Proud, the Oberlin 
Latinos!” Alumni are en- 
couraged to attend and 
help celebrate Latinos at 
Oberlin and in the 2Ist 
Century. Reunion plans 
include a keynote address 


by Thomas Saenz, president of the Mexican American Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund (MALDEB), workshops, a Latino alumni concert, 


and an awards ceremony to recognize outstanding Latino alumni. 


For more information, visit the Alumni Association’s website at http:// 


new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni or contact Danielle Young, Executive Director 
of the Alumni Association: danielle.young@oberlin.edu; 440-775-8692. 

This photograph of Latino students at Oberlin in the late 1970s was 
taken for a college recruitment publication. Are you in the picture? Let 


us know: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


Joanne Denning writes, “Imagine having been 
told that you have a malignant tumor and after 
a year in clinics discovering it was gone! That is 
not all the news on the homefront. | also had a 
hip replacement, yet with much treatment and 
exercising, | can now again walk to the store 
and bank. | still attend reading circles, con- 
certs, membership meetings, and as many talks 
or church services as I can. In addition, | now 
have pain treatment, and my facial pain attacks 
are gone.” Joanne attended her 60th class 
reunion last year with her daughter, Karen, and 
enjoyed catching up with dear friends. 
“Imagine all of those 80-year-olds walking 


around the campus.” 


The flagship journal of the American Econo- 
mics Association, the American Economic Review 


(AER), selected an article by Anne Krueger, 


“The Political Economy of the Rent-Seeking 
Society,” as one of its Top 20 articles published 
in its first 100 years. Anne was the only woman 
to have an article on the list, which included a 
good number of Nobel Prize winners. The 
February 2011 issue of AER offers a brief descrip- 
tion of the articles. The Top 20 were also fea- 
tured in the Economist at www.economist.com. 
Anne is a 2010 Oberlin honorary degree 


recipient, 


Nancy Nicholson Carlton writes, “We had the 


privilege of being in the audience as Oberlinian 
Paul Jones ‘65 conducted the Eugene (Ore.) 
Symphony last September 23. Outstanding!” * 


® Vivian Hanford Davis writes, “Lloyd and | 


continue to enjoy good health and an active 
retirement in Georgetown, Texas. The Georgetown 
Senior University is housed on the campus of 
Southwestern University, where our daughter, 


Ellen, is director of communications. The uni- 
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versity keeps us engaged in lifelong learning 
through classes, trips, and special events. | serve 
on the governing board of this nonprofit organ- 
ization. Our travels are usually to Mexico 
or California, where our son, Don, lives. In 
August we will cruise the coast of Norway.” 
e ® Sylvia Huntley 
Horowitz writes, “Mike 
(pictured) is comfortable 
and living at home, but he 
remember 


doesnt any- 


thing.” Sylvia continues to » 


(‘without practicing”), cook Shabbat dinners 
for her family, and visit with her grandchil- 


dren. ® Ronald Kallen and his family are in 


their 22nd year of living in Highland Park, IIl., 
adjacent to the Ravinia Festival Grounds and a 
few blocks from the Lake Michigan lakefront. 


’ é 
Ronald works part time as a consultant in pedi- 


atric kidney disease. He is in the process of 


writing a book chapter on renal tubular acido- 
sis, a kind of kidney disease. He is also working 
on a chapter for eMedicine. “Last year | was at 


my medical school’s 50th reunion at SUN) 


summer, for the fifth year in a row, our Tartan 
len class sailboat, named M*A*S*H, will com- 


pete in the 333-mile Chicago-to-Mackinac race. 


This is the 103rd running of this classic race. 


It's said to be the longest fresh water race in the 
world.” «© @ After 56 years of living in 
Manhattan, Chloe Anderson Nassau and Paul 
have become Florida residents. Paul retired a 
few years ago, and he and Chloe spend sum- 
mers in Stockbridge, Mass. “We enjoy reading, 


movies, concerts, theater, and golf.” « @® 


Malcolm Smith gives a big “hello” to Oberlin. 


j , res 3 2 uy ‘ , = : ¢ ns 
hike, knit, read, study Buffalo, and now regret that | was not able to get | He is celebrating 50 years as a concert and 


Horowitz 


Hebrew, play easy duets to the 50th Oberlin reunion,” he writes. “This | opera singer and teacher. This past season was 


The Experiences of Oberlin Alumni: A Retrospective 


March, 


Association and the conservatory held 


berlin alumni continue to make impressive strides and Also in the Alumni 


place their mark on the world. As we look back over the past 
alumni reunion. and 


year of happenings on and off campus, we can't help but be | an organ 


proud of our collective accomplishments. announced the first endowed pro- 
The excitement began with Alumni Council Weekend in | fessorship named after a current or 
September, when members of the campus community, alumni, | emeritus professor—the David Boe 
and friends celebrated the opening of the Dewy Ward ’34 Alumni | Chair in Organ Studies. This profes- 
Center. The new home of the Alumni Association is housed in the | sorship was made possible thanks to a 
sustainable East College Street Development, which was built by gift of $2 million by the Wyncote 
three Oberlin alumni: Naomi Sabel '02, Ben Ezinga 01, and Josh | Foundation. 
Rosen ‘01. 


In October, hundreds of alumni returned to campus for the 


In addition, the Alumni Association 
this spring announced the launch of its first international alumni 
Alumni Association of African Ancestry (OA4) Reunion, cele- | club. The Oberlin Club of London, headed by regional coordina- 
brating 175 years of African American heritage at Oberlin. The tor Katie Rowland '07, has hit the ground running with well- 
attended kick-off events and more to come. 
first 2011 


Welcome Center was situated in the Ward Alumni Center. In 


weekend included an alumni panel, a memorial and tribute con- 


cert in honor of Wendell Logan (the late founder and former chair For the time, the Commencement/Reunion 


of the jazz studies program in the conservatory), dinners, ban- 
quets, a rendition of Macbeth directed by Justin Emeka ‘94, and past years, much of the Alumni Office relocated to the Science 
much more. Center for the weekend. Alumni were welcomed to their new 
Professor Logan was inducted posthumously into the Jazz | home on campus as they arrived for a festive weekend. 


Education Hall of Fame and was posthumously bestowed the As Obies, we have much to celebrate and look forward to. | 
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Alumni Medal at his memorial service last fall. The award was 
presented to Bettye Logan, his widow, at Oberlin’s commence- 
ment ceremony in May. 

We offer congratulations to Clyde McGregor '74, who suc- 
ceeds Robert S. Lemle ’75 as chair of Oberlin’s Board of ‘Trustees. 
Robert was honored in great style during the March board meet- 


ing, and members of the Alumni Council's executive board were 


glad to be part of the festivities. The celebration kicked off with 


the dedication and ribbon-cutting of the Robert S. Lemle °75 and 


2oni Kohen-Lemle ’76 Academic Commons in Mudd Library. 


fae US| 


encourage you to continue adding to the list of accomplishments 
by sharing your undertakings with us, through either a class note 
to the alumni magazine or via a submission to the Oberlin Stories 
Project (see new.oberlin.edu). If you have questions about vol- 
unteering, staying in touch, or registering for OBIEWeb, 
Oberlin’s online alumni directory, please visit new.oberlin.edu/ 


otfice/alumni. 


—Dwan Vanderpool Robinson °83 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 
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his 40th vear with the Deutsche Oper am Rhein 
(Duesseldorf Opera). In 1975 he married mezzo- 
soprano Margaret Yauger. In 1996, he was named 
Kammersaenger (a distinguished singer) in 
Germany. Malcolm serves on the artist faculty 


at the University of Southern Maine. 


William Knight and Mary Ann Knight ‘55 


were named the 2010 National Teachers of the 


Year by the Music ‘Teachers National Associa- 
tion (MTNA) after receiving a statewide honor 
presented by the Georgia Music Teachers 
Association, a state affiliate of MTNA. Both 
have been teaching piano for more than 50 years. 


° ® “Happy 55th,” Kathryn Longstreth- 


Brown writes to those in her graduating class. 
“After moving around to several interesting jobs 
in museums, | returned to Portland, Ore., and 
lead a quiet, retired life. For big fun | visit my 


grandsons in Vermont, ages 8 1/2 and 5. I also 


visit assorted friends coast-to-coast and, in 
between, some Obies, some from museums. 
For slow, local fun | read, write, and sort per- 
sonal archives. I participate in the usual activi- 
ties of our age group: visit the surgically afflict- 
ed and demented, go to the geriatric gym, stand 
on one leg while brushing my teeth, work end- 
less crossword puzzles, and grumble at politi- 


cians.” ¢ Nancy Widmer Madden’ beloved 


husband, Stephen J. Madden Jr., died in 


October 2006. The Stephen J. Madden Jr. 
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Journey back to Oberlin 


isa Hirsh’s formal return to Oberlin began in 2008 when she 

agreed to host in her Boston home an Oberlin student who was 

working a summer internship in the area. Hirsh '65 and the 
student, Lucas Brown ‘09, talked all summer long, as they sat on 
her porch and hiked around Walden Pond. 

It was during such a conversation that it became clear to both 
that Hirsh had more to offer Oberlin than just a spare room. 
She had amassed skills as an organizational change consultant 
and had long wanted to share them with Oberlin’s student lead- 
ers through a course she called Leadership Journey. Brown, a 
cofounder of Oberlin’s sustainability-themed Seed House (Student 
Experiment in Ecological Design) and founder of the Oberlin 
Ecological Design and General Efficiency Fund, believed that 
Oberlin’s student activists needed more practical training, and 
he lined up financial support for the class from several campus 
offices on campus. 

“Students are always taking on new challenges, trying to improve 
the quality of our environment and our community,” says Brown, 
who majored in economics at Oberlin and was named a Rhodes 
Scholar. “But they rarely get a chance to step back from that and 
think about how to be better leaders, organizers, and teammates.” 

Hirsh taught the course over three weekends in the spring of 
2009. Two years later, its participants still find themselves lean- 
ing on lessons learned there. 

Nicolas Sippl-Swezey ’11 worked on a political campaign in 
California last summer. “It was [the candidate's] first time running for 
statewide office, as well as the staff's, so there wasn't a foundation for 
what to do,” he says. “I kept thinking about Leadership Journey. Every 
organization faces these challenges, whether it’s students at Oberlin, 
a group of people running for office, or a nonprofit organization.” 

Allegra Fonda-Bonardi ‘11, who worked on a project to make 
the Ohio Women’s Reformatory more environmentally friendly, 
says Hirsh’s course filled an important gap for her. “We hear a lot 
at Oberlin about working on different causes, but learning the 


practical aspects is usually more of a struggle,” she says. Leadership 


Journey helped her put her project in its context and develop a 
workable organizational plan. 

Ben Jakubowski ‘11 had to unlearn what he had thought about 
organizational culture. “I naively believed that organizations were 
little more than collections of individuals,” he says. Even if organ- 
izations had cultures to them, he says he at first doubted they could 
be actively constructed. 

“Since participating in the class, I've had many opportunities 
to re-evaluate this mistaken assumption,” he says. “I now try to 
recognize and create opportunities to actively shape the culture of 
the organizations | work with. It’s a challenging, but rewarding, 
perspective that | doubt I'd have developed if I hadn't had the 
opportunity to participate in Lisa’s course.” 

Hirsh came away with new perspectives, too. 

“I was inspired by the projects the students wanted to take on 
and the contributions they wanted to make,” she says. “Their will- 
ingness to be vulnerable, to be open to new ways of seeing and 


thinking, and to try on new skills and behaviors was terrific. It left 


me feeling hopeful about their ability to tackle the complex chal- 
lenges in our world.” 


—Nadya Primak ‘13 
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\IIT Memorial Scholarship was established in 
his memory. “We continue to miss Stephen very 
much, but the children are now carrying the 
torch,” Nancy writes. “Elizabeth will be work- 
ing as an estate lawyer or health coach. Dean is 
a professor in the biochemistry department at 
Dartmouth College. Our five grandchildren are 
excellent, spirited students. | have returned to 
teaching as a part-time vision therapist. As 
always, we were all at Cape Cod last summer. 
You are always welcome to visit in Lexington or 
on the Cape.” ¢ © Joan Kaloczi_ McHugh’s 
substitute piano teaching keeps her on the road 
traveling to the homes of 40 students. “Life has 
been good thanks to the remarkable education 
that | received at Oberlin,” she writes. “I have 
delighted in the Alumni Association's exciting 
expeditions. I have also traveled to Europe with 
the Cleveland Orchestra Chorus and the Robert 
Page Festival Singers. | have, however, temporar- 
ily discontinued ballroom dancing because of 
multiple arthritic conditions. Perhaps | played 
one too many tennis matches and danced one too 
many tangos. However, faith, family, and friends 


have kept me on my toes. © Anne Dinsmore 


Phillips is one of four composers represented 
on soprano Monica Harte’s new release, Long 
Island Songs (MSR Classics). Anne accompanies 
the singer on piano on three songs for which 
she wrote the music and lyrics: “See the Lilies 
of the Field,” “In Remembrance of Me,” and “No 
Bird Soars Too High.” The fourth song, “Why 
Faith Abides,” is a setting of a poem by Alaskan 
poet Phoebe Newman. Other composers on 
the disc are Tom Cipullo, George Brunner, and 
Christian McCleer. 


Nancy Garniez’s article, “Experiments of a 
Chamber Music Coach,” appeared in the 
November/December 2010 issue of Chamber 
Music Magazine. The article details the out- 
side-of-the-box program that she inaugurated 
in 1975 and ran until 2007 at Mannes College, 
the New School for Music in New York City. 
Copies of the article may be obtained at 


nancygarniez@tonalrefraction.com. 


E-mail your news and 


high-resolution digital images to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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Meredith Watson played one of the piano 


parts in Carnival of the Animals with the 
Cascade Symphony this past February. “Shades 


of Oberlin sophomore year!” 


Helen Dart and her partner, Martin Henner, 
plan to reside in Leiden, the Netherlands, for a 
year. “If you are in the neighborhood, drop in for 
a visit!” E: helengdart@gmail.com. B: helenand 
martin.wordpress.com. @ May Brown Schwarz 
is professor of church music and director of 
the master of arts in church music program 
(a position she’s held since 1989) at Trinity 
Lutheran Seminary in Columbus, Ohio. May 
also directs the Trinity Seminary Choir, which 
sings major works with orchestras twice a year. 
She has performed four of the six major Haydn 
masses, Mozart's Requiem, Coronation Mass, 
both Mozart Vespers, Schubert's Mass in G, 
Vivaldi’s Gloria, and other works. St. Johns 
Evangelical Protestant in Columbus honored 
her 40 years of service as minister of music by 
endowing a music award at Trinity Lutheran 
Seminary. “We completed our 25th season of 
Mostly Mozart concerts in January, she writes. 
Obies performing were Hristo Popov ‘00 (con- 
certmaster and soloist) and Stephen Rosenberg 


75 (oboist). 


Pianist Catharine Dornin was named a semi- 


finalist in both the soloist and concerto divi- 
sions of the American Prize in Piano Perfor- 
mance for 2011. Both are part of a national 
rewards 


that and 


competition recognizes 
America’s finest performing artists, ensembles, 
and composers based on recorded performanc- 
es. Catharine lives in 
Concord, N.H., and gave 
her Carnegie Hall debut in 
1990. She has performed 
with the New Hampshire 


New 


Hampshire Music Festival, 


Philharmonic, the 
the Louisville Symphony, 
and most recently with the Lakes Region (N.H.) 
Symphony, where she played Beethoven's 
Eourth Piano Concerto. She played Beethoven's 
Appassionata Sonata at the 2004 World Piano 


Pedagogy Conference in Las Vegas. Catharine 


has taught for nearly three decades at St. Paul's 
School and the Concord Community Music 
School, both in New Hampshire. ¢ Ted Morgan 
saw |1-plus years of work come to fruition 
with the publication last 
November of What Reall 
Happened to the 1960s: 
How Mass Media Culture 
Failed American Democracy 
(University Press of Kansas). 
classmates 


“Some may 


remember hearing some of 
the formative ideas for this book back at our 
25th reunion,” he writes. Rich Farner attended 
a reading of Ted’s book on Vashon Island, 
Wash. Ted also gave a talk on the book at 


Oberlin in March. 


@ Maryan Ainsworth, curator of European 


paintings at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York, opened the exhibition Man, Myth, 
and Sensual Pleasures: Jan Gossart's Renaissance 
this last fall. The exhibition 
offered “a much-needed 
comprehensive reappraisal 
of the artist's accomplish- 
ments, the first in 45 years,” 
she writes. “The majority 


of the paintings have for 


- Ainsworth = 


the first time undergone a 
rigorous technical examination leading to new 
conclusions about attributions, dating, and the 
extent to which Gossart collaborated with other 
artists.” Roberta Smith’s review in the New York 
Times called the exhibit “a feat of curatorial 
intelligence, research, and diplomacy, with 
loans from all over. Hats off.” ¢ ® Thomas 
Haynes continues his career at Chrysler as 
manager of virtual fleet, where he oversees 
a team that creates 
computer-generated 
imagery of Chrysler's 
vehicles. He is also 
busy as a sculptor. In 
October 2009 
April 2010 he receiv- 


ed two commissions in Italy. The latest is called 


and 


“Centipede,” which is installed in a sculpture 
earden in Bevagna, Italy. ¢ Janet Heller's poet- 
rv book Traffic Stop (Finishing Line Press) con- 
tains some of her best poems written from the 
1970s to 2009. Themes include being an 


assertive non-traditional woman, having close 


wa 
Ji 


relationships, teaching col- TET 
lege English and women's 
studies, loving nature, trav- 
eling, being involved in the 
anti-Vietnam War move- 
ment, mourning her father's 


death, being an artist/ 


Heller 


entertainer/writer, and expe- 
riencing folk music at different stages of her 
life. © Jennifer Hochschild was appointed 
chair in American law and governance in the 
John W. Kluge Center at the Library of 
Congress. Jennifer is a professor at Harvard 
University. While at the library until July 2, 
2011, Jennifer will examine the politics and 
ideology of genomic science, specifically the 
developing links between genomics and gover- 
nance. She coauthored The American Dream and 
the Public Schools (2003) and authored Facing 
Up to the American Dream: Race, Class and the 
Soul of the Nation (1995), The New American 
Dilemma: Liberal Democracy and School Deseg- 
regation (1984), and Whats Fair: American Beliefs 
and Distributive Justice (1981). She is also the 
coauthor or coeditor of numerous other books 


and articles. 


® Ray Urwin received two composing com- 
missions in fall 2010. The first was a piece for 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Lebanon, Pa., 
which premiered at services in October. The 
second, from Christ Church in Alexandria, Va., 
was for an Advent/Christmas hymn that was 
sung in early December and at Christmas serv- 
ices. Ray also composed a setting of Oseh 
Shalom, now being sung at his temple in La 
Mirada, Calif. He recently wrote settings of 
the carols “Ding Dong Merrily on High” and 
“Infinite Light.” He served as music composi- 
tion judge for the reflections program of the 
Palos Verdes Unified School District in 


California. B: rayurwin.wordpress.com/. 


Edith W. Clowes is in her 
third year as director of the 
Center for Russian, East 
European, and Eurasian 
(CREES) at the 


University of Kansas. She 


studies 


also serves as professor of 


Slavic languages and litera- 


tures. During 2009 and 2010, Edith guided the 
erant process through to the renewal of four- 
year Title VI grants to support CREES as a 
national resource center and to support students 
through the university's foreign language and 
area studies fellowship program. At $2.3 mil- 
lion, CREES won the biggest area-study grant 
in the school’s history. On other fronts, Cornell 
University Press recently published Edith’s book 
Russia on the Edge: Imagined Geographies and 
Post-Soviet Identity. Last March, she lectured 
on the Russian poet Dmitrii Prigov at an inter- 
national conference in Germany's Mosel wine 
country. Last fall she gave the 16th Cunningham 
Lecture at the University of Minnesota. ® Ken 
Kay and his wife, Karen, celebrated their 
seven-year anniversary in ‘Tucson, Ariz., “the 
day of the shooting tragedy.” Ken is CEO of 
Edleader21, a professional learning community 
of K-12 superintendents and education leaders 
committed to 2]st-century education. “We 
came to Tucson to visit Boyer Rickel in 1993 
and fell in love with the place,” Ken writes. 
“Now Boyer and | try to have a cup of coffee 
every Wednesday afternoon. If you are ever 
in Tucson on a Wednesday afternoon, let us 
know and you can join us.” E: kkay@ 


edleader21.com. 


Clyde McGregor writes, “Having been wid- 
owed in July of 2007, I married LeAnn 
Pedersen Pope on August 7, 2010. Jeff 
Blakely and Peter DeHart attended the wed- 
ding reception. In September, I was part of the 
group of 18 that returned to Oberlin for the 
Fairchild Reunion, a celebration of the 40th 
anniversary of our freshman year at Fairchild 
Hall. A good time was had by all.” Claire, Clyde's 
youngest child, graduated from Oberlin in May. 
¢ Susan Richard Nelson was nominated by 
President Obama and confirmed by the Senate 
as a United States district court judge for the 
district of Minnesota. Susan previously served 
as a United States magistrate judge for 10 years. 
She Paul, Minn. E: 


srnelson@mnd.uscourts. gov. 


® “This is the first time I’m posting a message,” 


is chambered in St. 


Olaf Gatermann writes. “I don’t even know if 


| can still speak enough Enelish to do so.” Olaf 


works as a teacher in a Hamburg, Germany, 


suburb and continues to be in contact with 
Beth Jarmolow. “| have been back to the U.S. 
a couple of times and still liked it,” he contin- 
ues. “It was fun to show my children around.” 
His son plans to be a psychologist, and his 
daughter plans to be a teacher in English and 
German. Olaf is trying to whet her appetite for 
a semester or two at Oberlin. © Annie V.F. 
Storr was chosen as the 2011 Kress Summer 
fellow with the Sterling and Francine Clark Art 
Institute in Williamstown, Mass. The fellow- 
ship will allow Annie to continue her work on 
humanist aesthetic theory, which explores the 
connection between art scholarship and public 


perceptions of art. 


Muhal Richard Abrams celebrated his 80th 
birthday last December by performing in two 
ensembles. A renowned pianist and composer, 
Muhal has been at the forefront of the con- 
temporary music scene for half a century. 
He is cofounder of the Association for the 
Advancement of Creative Musicians. ® Mark 
Leonard took early retirement from his posi- 
tion as head of the paintings conservation 
department at the J. Paul Getty Museum in 
Los Angeles, where he worked for 26 years, to 
pursue a second career as an independent 
artist. He works in his Palm Springs, Calif., 
studio and had his first solo exhibition at 
Louis Stern Fine Arts in Los Angeles in June. 
A preview of his recent work can be found 
¢ © Patricia 
McCoy moved to Washington, D.C., to 


at www.markwleonard.com. 


become assistant director for Mortgage 
Markets at the Consumer Financial Protection 
Bureau. Oxford University Press recently pub- 
lished her book, The Subprime Virus, coau- 
thored by Kathleen 
C. Engel. © Kim 
Ringler is president- 
elect of the Associa- 


tion of Professional 


FL 
Ringler 


Responsibility Law- 
yers. Gino Brogdon ‘83 
served as a panelist at the association’s midyear 


meeting in Atlanta in February. 


® Mark Phillips, Courtney Bryan-Caron, 
B.J. Selenkow, and Shahriar Shahriari met 


in Los Angeles for a weekend reunion, 
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\lembers of the group travelled from 
Cincinnati, Boston, and Seattle. “A good time 
was had by all.” ¢ Pianist and singer Joan 
Kurland produced Looking Up: Songs of 
Hope and Inspiration in 2008. Joan's heartfelt 


songs focus on healing and relaxation. 


Larry Ball is a professor of 
Western art history at the 
University of Wisconsin- 
Stevens Point. “I’m still 
showing my usual lack of 
judgment by agreeing to 


co-teach two back-to-back 


summer art history courses 
overseas in May, June, and July,” he writes. He 
will spend three weeks in Japan and co-teach 
with Asian art historian Cortney Chaffin, and 
then three weeks in England, where he will co- 
teach with architectural historian Kathe Julin. 
While on sabbatical for the 2011-12 academic 
year, he plans to write monograph chapters for 
the Pompeii Forum Project. He is “slowly figur- 
ing out the rudiments of 
Facebook.” ¢ ® Richard 
Ruggles released his sec- 


Finding Heart 


ond book of “found heart” 
photographs, Finding Heart. 
The book is a collaborative 
effort with his long-time 
friend Steve Godwin, who 
wrote poems inspired by Richard's images. W: 
FoundHearts.com. @ John Tripoulas translat- 
ed a volume of poetry by his maternal grand- 
father, Demetrius Golemis, called Demolished 
Souls. “Demetrius was a respected Greek poet 
in the period between the wars, and maybe the 
only modern poet to have won an Olympic medal 
(a bronze for the 800-meter track event in 


1896),” says John. E: jtripoloulas@yahoo.com. 


and 


Lutenist, guitarist, 


songwriter Peter Croton 


has been living in Basel, 
Switzerland, since gradua- 
tion. He performs through- 
out Europe and teaches lute 


at the Schola Cantorum 


asiliensis and at the Bern 
Music Conservatory. His most recent record- 


ings are Remembrance of Things Past, lute songs 


and solos by John Dowland and Peter Croton 
with Theresia Bothe and Derek Lee Ragin ’80: 
Bach on the Italian Lute; and I'll Sing a Sone 
For You with ‘heresia Bothe. Publications include 
Figured Bass on the Classical Guitar: A Practi- 


g 
cal Approach Based on Historical Principles, 


Remembrance of Things Past: Four Settings of 


lexts by William Shakespeare for Voice and 
Lute, and Open House: Five Songs for Voice 
Renaissance Lute. Peter lives with baroque vio- 
linist Karin von Gierke and their two chil- 


dren. W: www.peter-croton.com. @ ® Eileen 


Jones Goodling writes, “After many years of 


work, | have finally earned the title of ‘Dr.’ 
Goodling. Eileen defended her dissertation at 
Binghamton University last April and graduat- 
ed in May 2010. She is working in western 
New York at Jamestown Community College as 
vice president and dean of student develop- 
ment. She and her husband, Jim, are headed 
toward their 27th wedding anniversary. “We 
have two wonderful, adult sons. All is good!” ¢ 
Steven L. Griffing published his fourth book, 


the Golden Section: An Ancient Egyptian and 


What’s happening in your region? Find out at 


Regional ObieWeb, www.oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs. 


Roundup 


Oberlin Cares: Hundreds of alumni, families, and friends across the country united for the Second 
Annual Oberlin Cares—Alumni Day of Service in April. Among highlights: the Oberlin Club of Chicago 
painted a homeless shelter; the Pittsburgh Club cleaned up Schenley Park; the Portland Club restored 
the Johnson Creek Watershed: and the Oberlin Club of London, our first international alumni club, 
helped to clean up Coppett’s Wood Nature Preserve. The London Club launched this spring with the 
help of Cleveland Regional Coordinator Kira McGirr ’06 and new regional coordinator for the Oberlin 
Club of London, Katie Rowland '07. The London Club already has held a happy hour and an alumni 
concert featuring David Breitman, associate professor of historical performance. Below is a sampling 
of activities from other alumni clubs: 


Baltimore—Alumni Reception with Mayor Stephanie Rawlings-Blake ’92: In March, Obies from the 
Baltimore and D.C. area joined Oberlin President Marvin President Krislov for an alumni reception 
honoring Baltimore mayor and 1992 grad Stephanie Rawlings-Blake. 


Arizona—Third Annual Alumni and Parents Baseball Celebration: More than 100 alumni, parents, 
and players celebrated Oberlin athletics at the home of parents Vic and Joan Knight in Scottsdale. We 
were joined by Natalie Winkelfoos, associate director of athletics. 


Minneapolis/St. Paul—Atumni Reception with President Krislov: Obies from the Twin Cities gath- 
ered on a beautiful May evening for a celebration with President Krislov hosted by Hudie ’02 and Sarah 
Broughton at the lovely home of Hudie’s parents, Walter and Valerie Broughton. 


Oberlin Alumni Association— NYC Conservatory Alumni Reception with Dean David H. Stull: 
Conservatory alumni in New York joined Dean Stull for a rooftop reception hosted by Lee Koonce 82. 
Alumni had an opportunity to meet the dean, reminisce, and learn about the first ever all-Conservatory 


Alumni Reunion and Celebration in 2012. 


We're looking for volunteers to help strengthen Oberlin's presence in Albuquerque, Chicago, 
Columbus, Raleigh/Durham, South Florida, and Western New England. If you're interested in serving 
on the steering committee of one of these or your local alumni club, please contact John Keller, Director 
of Alumni Regional Activities and Education, at john.keller@oberlin.edu. 
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Grecian Proportion (Xlibris, 2007). The book 
contains a great deal of geometry regarding the 
golden section, including some of Steve's own 
discoveries. © Clyde Owan attended an Oberlin 
Club of Washington, D.C.-sponsored alumni 
event that involved generations of Shansi fel- 
lows and the organization's executive director, 
Carl Jacobson. Martha Johnson ‘74, adminis- 
trator of the General Services Administration, 
presented a talk on 
Oberlin, Shansi, and 
the General Services 
Administration. The 
photo, taken by Clyde, 
includes Paul Lewis 
‘65, Carl, Heather 
Banks '64, Bill Speidel 57, Martha, Meg 


Spearman ‘01, Ben King 08, and Paul Lall ’93. 


Clyde also attended a dinner prepared and 
hosted by Mark Furstenberg 60, a renowned 
chef and social activist. Carla Freyvogel and 
Oberlin President Marvin Krislov were among 
the attendees. Clyde attended the second annual 
Celebration of Obies in D.C. with President 
Krislov, an event that featured Cynthia Hogan, 
chief counsel to Vice President Joe Biden, as 
the featured speaker. The event was again held 
at the Russell Caucus Room in the Russell 
Senate Office Building. ¢ Geoff Sayre-McCord 
and Happy Sayre-McCord report, “Things 


are busy and nice for Happy and me here in 
North Carolina. Happy is head of the wonder- 
ful Montessori Children’s House in Durham, 


where our two boys went years ago, and is 


building a new campus. She enjoys dreaming of 


possibilities with the teachers and then work- 
ing with the architects and engineers to make 
those dreams come true. Meanwhile, | am in 
my 10th year as chair of the philosophy depart- 
ment at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, where | am the Morehead Alumni 
Distinguished Professor of Philosophy. Two high 
points for me this year were being invited to 
give UNC’s December commencement address 
[you can find it on YouTube] and receiving a 
Tanner Award for Excellence in Undergraduate 


Teaching.” 


Update your e-mail address on 
Obieweb at 
www. oberlin.edu/alumni. 


® Katherine Jacobs released her fifth album, 


Home Game, and writes, “I sure wish I'd stud- 


ied music theory at 
Oberlin.” Katherine lives in 
Hoboken, N.J., but spends 
a lot of time at a family 
home in the west of Ireland 
with her husband, Tom 


Horan, and their two sons, 


Jacobs 


Edward, 11, and Thomas, 
9. W: www.katejacobsmusic.com. © ® Dale 
Mathews is teaching doctoral students at the 
Graduate School of Business Administration at 
the Rio Piedras Campus of the University of 
Puerto Rico. He has published in scholarly jour- 
nals about the future of the garment assembly 
industry in the Caribbean region. W: business. 


uprrp.edu/Investigaciones/dmathews.html. 


® David Schlesinger was promoted from edi- 


tor-in-chief to chairman at Thomson Reuters 
China. “After four years as editor and 23 as a 
Reuters journalist, I’m returning to my roots 
and going back to greater China, where we 
lived for 13 years in the 1980s and 90s,” he 
writes. “I'll work on relationships, strategy, and 
being a ‘thought leader’ on things Chinese.” 
David returned to Oberlin in April as a keynote 
speaker at the Oberlin Review's journalism 


symposium. ® Paul Marthers’ book, Eighth 


Sister No More: The Origins and Evolution of 


Connecticut College, was added to Peter Lang 
Publishing's (New York) series on the history of 


schools and schooling. 


Thomas Lloyd's 10th anniversary as artistic 


director of the Bucks County Choral Society 
was celebrated last April with performances of 
Brahms’ German Requiem. He is associate pro- 
fessor of music at Haverford College, where he 
directs the combined vocal and choral studies 


program for Haverford and Bryn Mawr colleges. 


Rich Morman has been a busy lad, publishing 


four books in two years, including Mind Map: 
Psychological Topography and an Approach to a 


New Creative Psychology or...The Secret of 


Happiness (Standing Dead Publications 2010) 
and This New Day: Self-Creation: The Wisdom 


of an Idiot (Standing Dead Publications 2009). 


Ann Faison has written a book, Dancing with 


the Midwives: A Memoir of Art and Grief, a col- 
lection of drawings, poetry, and short prose 
pieces about the death of a baby, and how the 
family grieves the loss. “But more importantly,” 
she writes, “it is about how art and creativity 
can carry a person through grief to healing.” © 
® Kenneth James accepted a position as divi- 


sion manager at Naked Binder in Des Moines, 


lowa. Kenneth formerly served as manager at 
Touchstone Climbing. “Life has shifted a bit, 
and an opportunity came 
up to start a company mak- 
ing eco-friendly, recyclable, 
and non-toxic office sup- 
plies, so | jumped on it,” he 
writes. “The company is two 


years old and growing.” The 


move from San Francisco 
to lowa was a big switch, “but we are working 
it out,” he continues. “Still dancing and chore- 
ographing, though it is a bit slow right now.” 


e A film by Natasha Maidoff is in the perma- 


nent collection at MoMA. Natasha is also 
included in the Brooklyn Museum’s Feminist 
Art Base. She recently completed her first 
novel, Me and My Boy, which takes place dur- 
ing her Oberlin years, “All fictional, of course,” 


she writes. © ® Thomas Sigel started Ohio 


Regional Music Arts and Cultural Outreach, a 
nonprofit aimed at making music, arts, and cul- 
ture accessible to all, with a focus on minority, 
rural, and disadvantaged populations. March 
2011 marked his fifth year in business with T 
Sigel Consulting and Sigel Press. In May 2011, 
just in time for commencement, Sigel Press 
published Trail Magic: Creating a Positive 
Energy Home by Oberlin Visiting Professor of 
Biology Carl McDaniel '64. The book chroni- 
cles Carl's journey of building a green home in 
Oberlin and the challenges and obstacles he 
had to overcome. W: www.sigelpress.com; 


WW W.OFrMaCO.Org. 


Thompson Hine LLP partner Matthew R. 
Nicely was named leader of the firm’s interna- 


tional trade and customs practice group. A 20- 
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year veteran of the trade bar, Matthew has vast 
experience representing private and sovereign 
clients in some of the highest-profile interna- 


tional trade disputes of the last two decades. 


® Steven Garmon is associate professor and 


course director of clinical medicine at the 
University of Medicine and Health Sciences in 
Basseterre, St. Kitts, West Indies. He former- 
ly served as assistant professor at the university 
and has been living in St. Kitts for nearly two 
years. “| love island life,” he writes. “I’m work- 
ing at a great medical school on the island. | 
love teaching, my students, and life in the sun. 


Couldn't be happier.” ¢ Nancy Kate Popish— 


known as Kate during the Reagan years to avoid 
having people she met say, “Oh, like Nancy 
Reagan’—lives in New York City. She would 
love to hear from friends. E: popview@ 


gmail.com. 


Andrew Rohn’s band, VO5, produced a song 


and video as part of protests against moves to 
limit bargaining rights of public employees. 
Search VOS Cheddar 
Revolution on YouTube 
for a look. © ® Marie- 
Elizabeth Mundheim 
Mali’s first book of poetry, 


ry 


Steady, My Gaze, was pub- 
lished by Tebot Bach. 


Mundheim Mali 


Noted poet Marie Howe 


@ See This Sign? © 


If so, you are reading an excerpt of a class 
note that was posted to OBIEWeb. To read 
the author's full class note (or to post your 
own), log on to OBIEWeb at www.oberlin.edu/ 
alumni. Follow the links from the “Keep in 
Touch” bar in the upper left corner. 

To join OBIEWeb, go to the MyOBIEWeb 
box and select “register to access the com- 
munity” (it’s free). You'll need your Oberlin ID 
number, which appears above your name on 
the address label of this magazine. Please 
direct questions to alumni@oberlin.edu or 
(440) 775-8692. 


called the book “a metaphysical page-turner.” 
W: www.memali.com. ¢ Mary Esther Malloy 
and Jeremy Hopwood welcomed Niamh 


Malloy -Hopwood. Niamh 


was born at home on 
November 4, 2010, with 
the tremendous help of 
Laura Wolfe ‘90, who has 
been present at the birth of 
all three of Mary’s children. 


W: www.birthpause.com. 


® Thomas Geller’s book, Drupal 


QuickStart Guide, was published in January by 


Visual 


Peachpit Press, along with 
the release of two more 
video courses on the sub- 


ject by lynda.com, bringing 


the total to 28 hours in five 
courses. D7:VOS is Thomas 
third book, following Save 
My Home: 10 Steps to. \void- 
ing Foreclosure (2008) and Bisexuality: A Reader 


and Sourcebook (1990). W: tomgeller.com. ¢ ® 


Geller 


Economist Mark Smith recently accepted a 
position in the healthcare division of Thomson 
Reuters in Washington, D.C., as director in the 
behavioral healthcare and quality group. 
From 2001 to 2010, Mark performed research 
for the U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs in 
northern California. He welcomes contact from 
alumni involved in health care research and 


administration. @ Nikhil Srinivasan moved to 


Munich after several years in Asia to take over 
as group chief investment officer for Allianz, 


the German financial conglomerate. “Old friends 


are welcome to stop by.” ¢ Kimi Takesue's fea- 
ture-length Ugandan documentary, Where Are 
You Taking Me?, had its 
New York City premiere at 
MoMA’ 2011 International 
Documentary Fortnight. 
The film had its world pre- 
miere at the Rotterdam 
International Film Festival 
and North American pre- 
miere in the documentary competition at the 
Los Angeles Film Festival, where it was a Critics 
Pick by L.A. Weekly. Kimi was also awarded a 
grant by the New York State Council on the 
Arts for the distribution of the film, which was 
described by Variety as “beautifully meditative 


an uplifting observational documentary that 


Exit from Brooklyn 


ames Mason's return to Ohio 

was precipitated by what he 

calls in the preface to the new 
edition of his book Positively No 
Dancing his own country music 
song, in which he lost his wife, home, 
car, job, and even cat. In a way, he 
also lost his neighborhood. The 
writer, an Elyria, Ohio, native, spent 
most of the period following his 1987 
graduation in the rough-edged Red 
Hook section of Brooklyn, the per- 
fect time to observe its transforma- 
tion from what Life magazine called 
the “crack capital of the U.S.” to 
the home of an Ikea and a haven for 
better-paid hipsters and the bou- 
tiques that meet their needs. 
Mason now lives and writes in 
Cleveland. 

Positively No Dancing, which 
Los Angeles Times book critic David 
L. Ulin said “gathers the detritus 
of city life and spins it into some- 
thing spare and beautiful,” is 
available through Freebird Books 
(freebirdbooks.blogspot.com). On 
September 18, he will do a reading 
at the Brooklyn Book Festival. 

In June, Mason (left) shared 
billing with Oberlin creative writing 
Professor Dan Chaon (right) for a 
reading at a Cleveland café operat- 
ed by Arts Collinwood, a neighbor- 


hood nonprofit arts organization. 
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plays on seeing and being seen.” W: www. 


whereareyoutakingme.com/. E: kimitakesue 


@gmail.com. * ® Gregg Weinberg and Elana 
Rosof welcomed Liv Calla on November 23, 
2010, in Huntington, N.Y. Liv’s 6-year-old 
sister, Mia, is taking the job 
of big sister in stride. 
Grandma Nancy spent the 
bulk of her four-day visit 
holding Liv while sitting in 
the comfy chair in the living ee 


Weinberg 


room. She still can't believe 


she is a grandmother. 


Stephanie Friedman writes, “My family and 


| moved back to Chicago 


proper, four blocks from 


my- office on the 
UChicago campus, to be 
precise. | completed my 
MFA in writing at the 
Vermont College of Fine 
Arts in July 2010. While 


in residence in Montpelier, Miriam and | 


Friedman 


marked our 10th wedding anniversary by get- 
ting married, thereby allowing civil law to catch 
up with reality.” © Greg Romero was named 
president and general manager at Occidental Oil 
and Gas Corporation's operations in Argentina. 
Before this appointment he served as vice pres- 
ident of legal affairs at Occidental in Argentina. 
He and his wife, Iliana, and their two children 
(ages 8 and 6) have lived in Buenos Aires for the 
past five years. Greg enjoys frequent visits from 
his Oberlin alumni parents, Leo and Robin 


Crapsey Romero, both '65. 


® Susan Greenberg Fisher and Dan Fisher 


‘93 welcomed Phoebe Logan on January 22, 
2011, in New York, N.Y. © Dave Gordon, 
curator and creator of an online archive of 
the work of photography pioneer Eadweard 
Muybridge, reintroduced the first filmed kiss to 
the public on Valentine's Day, as part of the 
launch of the archive. The Kiss was made in 
1896, before the invention of the motion pic- 
ture camera, using still cameras shooting in 
sequence. Dave compiled the frames into a dig- 
ital film loop showing the kiss once again in 
motion, possibly for the first time since it was 


shot. W: Muybridge.org. © ® “I am_ happily 


40 


living in London, again,” Gabrielle Heyward 


writes. “Given | only made it to the Con three 
times, it’s surprising that both my children are 
musicians. The oldest is a serious bassoon play- 
er; the younger a pianist. Hope to see more Obies 


on this side of the pond.” ¢ ® Lenore Horner 


was appointed an upper-school math and 
Hills 


Cincinnati. She formerly worked at Southern 


science teacher at Seven School in 
Illinois University, Edwardsville, as associate pro- 
fessor. “I’m enjoying teaching math (calculus 
and beyond) and physics to talented students,” 
she writes. © Nohl Martin is helping United 
States companies going into the Arab Gulf, 
while bringing Gulf-based investments into the 
U.S. “We are looking for more recycling, waste- 
to-energy, and desalination companies. E: 
Nohl@IgniteBiz.com. ® Joey Mogul was pro- 
filed in the New York Times for a book he 
cowrote, Queer (In)Justice: The Criminalization 
of LGBT People in the United States. The book 


touches on how Joey was able to find himself, 


politically and sexually, at Oberlin. “I pay tribute 


to Oberlin professor Anu Needham in my part of 


the acknowledgements.” W: www.queerinjustice. 


com. ® ® Christopher Russell lives in Boulder, 


Colo., where he manages projects at the Nature 
Conservancy. He is a dad to his fiancée’s 9-year- 
old son. “I've been away from music for a while 
but am slowly getting back into it, which is 
exciting,” he writes. “I visited Oberlin last sum- 
mer. It felt good to reconnect with a place that 
was so important in my life. | sadly have fallen 
out of touch with all my Obie friends, but 
would be happy to hear from any of them and 
hope they are all doing well.” ¢ @® Jessica 
Towbin lives in Seattle with her husband, 
Howie Kaplan, and their two sons, Ethan, 7, 
and Max, 3. She tries to make a difference, one 
student at a time, at the small high school where 
she teaches English and social studies. A year 
ago she celebrated the publication of her arti- 
cle, “When Students Don't Play the Game,” in 
the journal Educational Leadership. She wel- 
comes contact from long-lost friends and 


classmates. 


Andy Weisblum was nominated for an Oscar 


for editing Black Swan. ¢ Zak Berkman joined 
People’s Light & Theatre Company, one of 
Pennsylvania's largest nonprofit theatres, last 
September as associate artistic director. Zak 


spent the last 10 years as executive director 


of artistic programming with Epic Theatre 
Ensemble—an OBIE, Drama League, and 
Lucille Lortel award-winning artist-run Compa- 
ny. Under Zak’s tenure at Epic, the company 
developed and produced the off-Broadway pre- 
mieres of numerous award-winning new plays, 
including Passion Play, No Child..., Palace of the 
End, and Hannah and Martin. Zak is also a for- 
mer scriptwriter for the NBC soap opera Days 
of Our Lives. “We're very excited to become 
neighbors with our Oberlin friends in the 


Philadelphia area,’ he writes. 


Claire Acher Sterling, development manager 


at the Foundation Center in New York City, 
was delighted to work with interns Allegra 
Fonda-Bonardi 11 and Emma Rowan ‘12 in the 
center's fundraising 
department this past 
winter term. “Allegra 
and Emma’s strong 


research and writing 
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Acher Sterling 


skills, their ability to 
learn quickly on the 
job, their excellent teamwork, and their upbeat 
approach and professionalism were integral to 
the accomplishment of the department's goals 
and made them a joy to work with,” writes 
Claire. Pictured are Claire (middle) and her 


“Dream Team,” Allegra (left) and Emma. 


® David Getsy published 
two books: Rodin: Sex and 
the Making of Modern 


Sculpture (Yale University 


Press, 2010) and the edited 


collection From Diversion 


o 
DAVID Jy onthe: 


to Subversion: Games, Play, 


Getsy 


and Twentieth-Century Art 
(Penn State University Press, 2011). He teaches 
at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
where he holds the Goldabelle Finn Distin- 


guished Chair in Art History. 


\fter two years as one of the youngest deans at 


Maine College of Art, Joshua Bergey quit his 


job to pursue his dream ol owning an interior 


design business in Portland. He quickly gained 


recognition, and was chosen to design such 
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projects as the Port City Music Hall. He has | Hughes’ husband, Curtis Hughes '97, wrote | other familiar characters, the opera was pre- 
since relocated his business to Doylestown, — an opera about the 2008 vice presidential | miered by a small avant-garde group called 


Pa., where he hopes to one day create his own 


furniture line. © ® Doria Phelps-Braun 


Alumni Books 


More information about these books is available at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


Girls to the Front: The True Story 

of the Riot Grrri Revolution 

Sara Marcus ‘99 

Harper Perennial, 2010 

Sara Marcus pulls together the loose 
and distant strands of a cultural force 
that was part music scene, part move- 
ment. Vanity Fair says the book “is not 


only a historical rockument of the revo- 


lutionary 90s counterculture Riot Grrrl 


movement, which birthed the DIY 


feminist punk scene, but also a rousing 


inspiration for a new generation of 


empowered rebel girls to strap on 


guitars and stick it to The Man.” 


Music Was It: Young Leonard Bernstein 
Susan Goldman Rubin '59 
Charlesbridge, 2011 

By the time you read this short blurb, 
Susan Goldman Rubin will probably 
have written another book. The award- 


winning author has written 45 books for 


young people, many of them centered in 


the arts, some of them exploring Judaica, 


and some, like this title, both. Kirkus 


Review says Music Was It is an “impec- 


cably researched and told biography.” 


Theater of the Avant-Garde: 
1950-2000 

Edited by Robert Knopf '83 
and Julia Listengarten 

Yale University Press, 2011 


Socialist Devotees and 
Dissenters: Three Twentieth- 
Century Mongolian Leaders 
Translated by Mary Rossabi ‘60 
National Museum of Ethnology 
(Osaka), 2011 


SUMMER 2011 


The Orphan Sister 
Gwendolen Gross ‘89 
Gallery Books, 2011 


Russia on the Edge: 
Imagined Geographies and 
Post-Soviet Identity 

Edith W. Clowes "73 
Cornell University Press, 
AON 


debate called Say It Ain't So, Joe! Featurine 


Sarah Palin, Joe Biden, Hillary Clinton, and 


Ai Weiwei's Blog: Writings, 
Interviews, and Digital Rants, 
2006-2009 

‘Translated by 

Lee Ambrozy ‘00 

MIT Press, 2011 


Eighth Sister No More 
Paul Marthers ’82 
Peter Lang Publishing, 2011 


When We Were Strangers 
Pamela Schoenewaldt "69 
Harper Paperbacks, 2011 


Sexual Violence in Conflict Zones 
Elizabeth D. Heineman '85 
University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2011 


The Seamstress and the Wind 
Translated by 

Rosalie Knecht ‘06 

New Directions, 201 1 


Biblical Curses and the 
Displacement of Tradition 
Brian Britt ‘86 

Sheffield Phoenix Press, 201 1 


Traffic Stop 
Janet Heller ‘71 
Finishing Line Press, 2011 


Slave Songs and the Birth of 
African American Poetry 
Lauri Ramey ‘74 

Palgrave Macmillan, 2010 


Through a Forest of 
Chancellors: Fugitive Histories 
in Liu Yuan’s Lingyan ge, 

An Illustrated Book from 
Seventeenth-Century Suzhou 
Anne Burkus-Chasson '74 
Harvard University Press, 2010 


Guerilla Opera in Boston, and enjoyed a sold- 


out run of six performances. Curtis is working 


American Modern: Documentary 
Photography by Abbott, Evans, 
and Bourke-White 

Sharon Corwin, Jessica May, 
and Terri Weissman 9] 
University of California Press, 
2010 


John Woolman and the 
Affairs of Truth 

Edited by James Proud ‘53 
Inner Light Books, 2010 


The Women’s Warrior Society 
Lois Beardslee '76 
University of Arizona Press, 
2008 


Picture Postcards of Cambodia: 
1900-1950 

Joel G. Montague 56 

White Lotus Press, 2008 


MUSIC BOX 
The Lisps: Are We at the Movies? 


César Alvarez ‘03 (vocals and 
guitar), Eric Farber (drum set 
and objects), Sammy Tunis 
‘02 (vocals, melodica, and per- 
cussion), and Lorenzo Wolff 
(bass and backup vocals) 


Extropian Records, 2011 


Looking Up: Songs of 
Hope and Inspiration 
Joan Kurland (piano) 77 


Joan Kurland, 2008 


Forced Collapse: Consider 

the Weather a Failure 

Liz Allbee (trumpet and 
electronics) and Christopher 
Riggs (guitar) ‘07 

Holy Cheever Church Records, 
2010 
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on getting a professional studio recording using 
Kickstarter, a grassroots-style online funding 
organization for artists. W:kck.st/erVAWO. ¢ 


Alexander Warnow erad- 


uated from the California 
Institute of Integral Studies 
in August, earning a mas- 
ters degree in counseling 
psychology with a focus in 
expressive arts. He is 
working toward his MFT 
licensure at a community mental health clinic. 
He also founded a four-month workshop to help 
people in San Francisco bring their creative 


ideas to life. W: www.stSpringboard.com. 


Joshua Safran serves as deputy port attorney 
of the Port of Oakland, but began representing 
Deborah Peagler, a wrongfully imprisoned bat- 
tered woman, pro bono in 2002. After nearly 
seven years, Joshua won Deborah's release in 
August 2009. The story of the legal battle and 
Deborah’s moving legacy was made into a doc- 
umentary, Crime After Crime, which pre- 
miered at the Sundance Film Festival on 
January 23, 2011. It also screened at the New 
York Jewish Film Festival in January and the 


Atlanta Jewish Film Festival in February. 


@® Elana Gartner Golden and David Golden 
welcomed Naomi Blanche Golden on March 
22 in New York. Her 2- 
year-old brother, Jeremy, 
has taken well to his little 
sister and likes to hold her, 
give her hugs and kisses, 
and say “hi” to her. David 


and Elana are very tired but 


Golden 


doing well and happy, as 
they also like to give Naomi hugs, kisses, and 
say “hi.” Naomi is named for Elana’s great-aunt 
Blanche. Elana’s full-length script, Pilars Brother, 
was a finalist in the 2010 MetLife Nuestras 
Voces Playwriting Competition. As a finalist, the 
script received a directed reading in December 
2010 at Repertorio Espanol in New York City. 
Elana has published articles on Jewish parent- 
ing at www.kveller.com and has an article com- 
ing out in Lilipoh Magazine on Rebecca 
Hartka’s debut solo cello album, Folkfire. e 


Cantor Sally Neff Greenberg was honored 


aN 
w 


and thrilled to have been accepted as one of 20 


American cantors to meet with Catholic 
church officials in Rome and perform in a his- 
toric cantorial concert at the Basilica di Santa 
Maria degli Angeli e dei Martiri as part of an 
ongoing mission to improve interfaith relations. 
Sally blogged her trip at www.cantorneff.com. 
“We were followed by a film crew, and a docu- 
mentary of the trip is being produced,” she 
writes. “I feel hopeful that the trip, concert, 
and film will help improve 
interfaith relations between 
Catholics and Jews.” ¢ 
Cathy Doggett and Brian 
Walters welcomed Zayla 
Rose Walters on August 12, 
2010. 


and dance like her mom. 


Zayla loves music 


Elizabeth Bienz married Brendan Burns in a 


blueberry patch last July. Kathryn Montoya, 
Melissa Cocco-Mitten ‘01, 
and Harper Jean Tobin ‘03 
attended. Elizabeth and 
Brendan live in Ashfield, 
Mass., and were planning 
their garden upon receipt 
of this class note. Elizabeth 
works as a therapist at a 
drop-in center for homeless 
adults, and Brendan is a 
gluten-free beer brewer and 
co-owner of Green River 
Ambrosia, a growing local 
meadery. E: elizabethbienz 


@omail.com. Pictured left 


to right, Elizabeth, Lynn 
Roberson, and Brendan. ® 


Hilda 


Canes Gardunho 


and Eric Gardufho wel- 
comed their first child, 
Victoria Elena Garduno, 


on August 10,2010, in 
D.C. ¢ @ 
Ross Halsey 


Washington, 
Melissa 


married 


Eric Torrance 
Halsey on November 6, 
2010, at the Miami Beach 
Community Church. They 


Miami Beach. Ali 


Chenitz and Phyllis Asher 


live in 


'97 attended. @ ® Whitney 


Pellegrino 


Smith Pellegrino joined 


the Department of Justice, Civil Rights Division, 
Educational Oppor-tunities Section, as a trial 
attorney in 2007. She lives in D.C. with her 
“amazing” husband, Lee, and their “super cute” 


| 1-month-old baby boy, Dominic. 


2000 


® Todd Daloz writes, “This past summer, the 
residents of Bug House (214 W. College) in 
1999-00 gathered in Vermont's Mad River val- 
ley to celebrate our 
10th reunion. Stand- 
ing, left to right: 
Dinah Shepherd, 
Nick Thompson, 
Ray Cagan, Susie 
Walsh Daloz, Todd 
Walsh Daloz, Maeve Walsh Daloz, David 
Lessinger, Cassie Seiple, Jacob Benton 


Lessinger, Noelia Baez Rodriguez, Chris 
Nytch, and Leonardo Nytch Baez. Seated, left 
to right are Will Thompson, Kate Renner, 
Abby Engen (nee Sullivan), and Razzu Engen. 
Not pictured but also present were Andrew 
Thomas Smoker, and 


Hankinson, Casey 


Thompson.” 


2001 


Colleen Matthew 


Johnson and 


Johnson 99 welcom- 


Kurt 


ed Allegra Dorothy 
Johnson on November 


16, 2010, in Houston, 


Johnson 


Texas. 


2002 


Joseph Andriano was accepted to the Peace 


Corps as an NGO community development 
volunteer. He planned to leave for Armenia on 
June 1, 2011, and would love to hear from any 
current or former Obie PCVs at joseph.andriano 


@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ Alyson Cambridge 


debuted with the Lyric Opera of Chicago in 
The Tales of Hoffmann. She will also perform in 
Show Boat from February 12 to March 17 
2012. © ® Emma Rodewald Daisy and Tim 
Daisy were married on August 28, 2010, on the 
Grand Belle of Geneva in Lake Geneva, Wis. in 
a Quaker ceremony in which the couple mar- 
ried each other in the presence of family and 


Nana 


friends, including Erica Dicker ‘O01, 
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Iwumasi 02, and Katie Young ‘03. Emma and 


lim live in Chicago, IIl., where Emma graduat- 


ha 


ed trom Northwestern 
Medical School in May 
and began a residen- 
cy in family medicine 
at Northwestern in 


June. Tim is a new 


Rodewald Daisy 


music percussionist. 


2003 


Katie Shilton mar- 
ried Nikil Mehta in ! ie 5 
Los Angeles, Calif., r Ve R 
on October 9, 2010. o 


Two generations of es) 


Oberlin family and 


Shilton 


friends were in atten- 
dance, including Jesse Kanson-Benanav, 
Rebecca Byard, Lauren Egerton, Marianna 
Leavy-Sperounis, Laura Machala, Rachel 
Dwarzksi Mills, Daniel Reeves, John 
Sherrill, Bettina Smith, Abbey Tennis, and 
Ian Wilson; Matt Morong ‘01; Constance 
Brichford, Brooks Daverman, Nicole Jabaily, 
and Anne Siegler, all '02; Jessie Gladin- Kramer, 
Adam Sorkin, and Rachel Weidenfeld, all ‘04; 
Gregory Anderson ‘07; Douglas Anderson ‘72; 
Paula Shilton Anderson °74; Henry Graumlich 
'80; and Anne Shilton Graumlich ‘81. ¢ ® 


Soprano Teresa “Tess” Wakim won first prize 


at the International Solo- 
ist Competition for Early 
Music in Brunnenthal, 
Austria, in September 2010. 
This spring she made her 
European debut as soloist 
in Bach’s St. John Passion 
with the Amsterdam Baroque 
Orchestra, and costarred in Handel's Acis & 
Galatea at the American Handel Festival in 
Seattle. She looks forward to her solo debut 
at Severance Hall with the Cleveland Orchestra 
in 2012, “especially since | will finally return to 


Oberlin for a visit!” 


2005 


Valerie Neverman married Ari Hurwitz on 
June 26, 


2010, in Indianapolis, Ind. Pictured, 
from left to right: Anne Misak '07, 
Gerlach ‘00, Ana Melo ’00, Ari, Valerie, Zoe 


Weiss ‘06, and Tom and Andria Ryberg. lom, 


Doug 


who recently graduated from Chicago 
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Theological School, 
officiated the wed- 
ding, and Zoe played 
a lovely chaconne on 
her viola da gamba. 


Valerie is director 


Neverman 


of recruitment and 
admissions at Earlham School of Religion, the 
seminary connected with Earlham College. e 


Abigail Stone and Mark Simmons Stone 


were married August 15, 2010, at Seascape 
Resort in Aptos, Calif. The couple met while 
working on an OSTA production of Butterflies 
are Free as sophomores at Oberlin. The wed- 
ding was themed after the fantasy books and 
role-playing games Abigail and Mark enjoyed 
together while in college. Obies in the wedding 
party included Jon Argaman, Jessica DeLia 
Tanenbaum, Florence Edwards-Miller, Aaron 
Edwards-Miller; Chloe Liotta-Jones and 
Rebecca Schlictig, both ‘06; and Alan Kline 
‘07. The couple live in San Francisco, where 
Abigail is a drama therapist and Mark is an 


inner-city middle school teacher. 


2007 


@® Lisa Curtis was a member of the Oscar- 
nominated visual effects team for Disney's 
Alice in Wonderland as a senior production 
services technician with Sony Imageworks. She 
is working on Aardman Animation’s Arthur 
Christmas. The film is slated for release in 
November. She loves everything about the proj- 
ect. © ® Lee Fogel guest taught for a week at 
Oberlin in Visiting Professor of Dance Deb 
Vogel's Somatic Studies class. Lee just com- 
pleted her master’s in dance and somatic well- 
being. She is building her business in somatic 
movement education, where she will teach 
body-mind awareness to groups and_ private 
clients. She is happily living in Philadelphia. ¢ 
® Renee Jakaitis accepted a position as line 
cook with One If By Land, Two If By Sea, 
located in Manhattan, N.Y. © @ Mathilda 
McGee-Tubb completed her three-year term 


as a class trustee of Oberlin. During that time, 


she witnessed three new major additions to the 
Oberlin landscape: the Kohl Building, the 
Kahn Residence Hall, and the East College 
Street Project. In August 2010, Mathilda left 
her job in New York City to begin law school in 


Boston. She looks forward to remaining 


involved in Oberlin as a class agent and 


through the Boston alumni club. 


Megan Broome helps her scholars explore the 


joys of reading, writing, science, and math at 
Leadership Prep in Brooklyn, N.Y. In addition 
to leading her 29 scholars in cheers and learn- 
ing all day, Megan is working to complete her 
masters at UKA-Teacher U on the weekends. ¢ 


Andrew Owens debuted with the New York 


Festival of Song as part of the Caramoor Vocal 
Rising Stars program in a recital entitled “Spanish 
Gold: Songs of the Iberian Peninsula.” Perfor- 
mances were at Caramoor and Merkin Hall, in 
New York City. Andrew was selected as the sole 
tenor participant in the Young Singers Project 
at the Salzburger Festspiele, covering the role 
of Ferrando in Cosi fan tutte. “Curiously enough, 
the tenor I am covering is my best friend and 
fellow Oberlin alum Alek Shrader '07,” he writes. 
Following that engagement, | will be joining 
the Opera Studio of the Bayerische Staatsoper 


in Munich, Germany, for the 201 1-12 season.” 


2010 


Josh Lamstein spent the summer of 2010 work- 


ing on a farm in Israel. He then spent three months 
at home, where he wrote, produced, directed, 
and starred in a short film. He is on assignment 


in Panama, teaching for the Peace Corps. 


Winter Term 2012: Coming Soon! 


Offer an internship to help Oberlin 
students enhance their skills during 
Winter Term: January 4 -30, 2012. 


Post your internship: 
http://www.oberlin.edu/career/alumni/ 
Click “Post Winter Term Internships” 
Deadline for postings: October 4, 2011. 


Can’t offer an internship? 
Many students also need temporary 
housing during their internships. 


Offer housing: 
http://www.oberlin.edu/career/alumni/ 
Click “Provide Temporary Housing” 


Questions? 
Contact Career Services: 
440.775.8140 or internships@oberlin.edu 


n Oberlin College education unlocks a lifetime 


of learning. Estate gifts are an extraordinary way 


for alumni, families, and friends to ensure that 


future Oberlin students have the resources to realize 


their dreams and their potential. During the past year, 


Oberlin received estate gifts and notices of future 


estate intentions from the following individuals. We are 


deeply grateful for their extraordinary commitment. 


Alumni (by class year): 
Jean Rinehart Vittinghoff '35* 
Earle J. Hamlin '36* 

Marian Rinehart Penn ’39* 
Marcia Morris Long ’42* 
Janet Knapp Byles '44* 
Margaret Forsythe '45* 

Rose Natole Sberna '45* 
Edward Good ’48 

George Haley 48 

Mary Monk Klarman ’48* 
Robert Kingdon '49* 

Mary DeCsepeli Radcliffe ’49 
Stanley M. Fisher ’50* 
Nancy Newkerk ’50 

Leslie Grayson ’51 

Jean Oberle Jarvie ’54* 


Lawrence Bandfield '55* 
Ralph Stutzman ’55 
Guy Webster ’55 
Marguerite Moore Deame '56 
George Hardgrove '56 
Sylvia Sitterley Sanders '56 
Myra Gutsche Jones ’57 
Roy Kehl 58 * 
Catherine Pierce 

Brelsford ’59* 
Ronald Giere ’60 


Howard Hush ’60 & Jane 
Parker Hush ’61 


Frederick Johnson ’60 & 
Antonia Johnson 


Sandra Ward ’60 
Roger Buffett ’61 


Sumner Clarren ’61 
& Jean Clarren ’61 


Larry Clingingsmith ’61 
John Crayton ’61 


James Donovan ’61 
& Linda Donovan 


Linda Mickelson Marcuse ’61 
& Edgar Marcuse ‘62 


Alda Marsh Morgan ’61 
& Donn Morgan ’65 


Miriam Jenkins Orr ’61 


J. Merrill Shanks ’61 & 
Patricia Fabry Shanks '63 


James Scoville ’61 
& Judith Scoville ’62 


Donald Downs ’62 

Mary Evans ’62 

Elizabeth Ferguson ’62 
Helen Benham Kim '62 
Gloria Stolzoff Werner ’62 
Gail Griffith Lyons '63 
Linda Miner MacLaren ’63 


Bonnie Green Millikan ’63 
& Joel Millikan ’63 


Elisabeth Huttig Rebman ’63 
Janet Silver Podell ’64 


Frank Sloan '64 
& Paula Rackoff 


Herbert Zeman ’65 
Christina Ascher ’66 
Dianne Haley ’66 
Charles Heck ’66 
Gordon Neavill ’66 
Judith Hutchens Harper ’67 
Nancy Rossiter Sato ’67 
Mieko Kamii ’68 
Thomas Remington ’70 
Jeffry Harris ’71 

James Lindsay ’72 
Sally O’Neil ’74 

Grant W. Moore ’76* 
Kathy Shipp ’76 

Gail Breslow ’77 

Penny Mills 77 

Nancy Shih-Knodel ’78 
Valerie Makin ’81 
Michon Boston ’84 
Kimberly Brookes ’85 
Mark Smith ’90 

Balint Gergely ’O00 


Friends: 
Raymond R. Brown* 
(parent of ’79) 


Thomas Brelsford* 
(spouse of ’59) 


Mary Frances Shale* 
(daughter of 1908) 


Marc J. Staley* 
(son of '30) 


* denotes realized estate 
as of June 30, 2011 
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FACULTY, STAFF, 


AND FRIENDS 


Dr. Frank Laycock, emeritus professor of 
psychology, earned a PhD at the University of 
California at Berkeley in 1947. After academic 
appointments at Chico State College and the 
University of California at Riverside, he devoted 
his professional life to Oberlin, where he retired 
in 1988 as the Elsa Gerstacker Allen Professor 
of Education. The director of the MAT program 
at Oberlin from 1962 to 1978, Dr. Laycock had 
an enduring influence on generations of teach- 
ers. He died January 2, 2011, leaving his wife 
of 55 years, Lenore, and three children. A 
daughter preceded him in death. 


Marjorie Ann Ives Abraham recently cele- 
brated 25 years of work at Oberlin, mostly 


with the theater and dance program. She joined 
the college as an administrative assistant in the 
Oberlin Teachers Academy and in 1991 became 
a bookkeeper in theater and dance, where she 
stayed for the rest of her career. She was on 
short-term disability leave due to her battle with 
lymphoma when she died April 23, 2011. She is 
survived by her husband, Tim; three sons; and 
six grandchildren. 


Dr. Richard Arthur George Dupuis, a found- 
ing trustee of the Danenberg Oberlin-in-London 
Program, where he served for 20 years, earned 
undergraduate and graduate degrees at Cambridge 
University and a diploma in theology at London 
Bible College. He spent 26 years as a psy- 


chotherapist in private practice in London, from 
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which he retired in 1990. He moved with his 
family to Surrey, where he continued his 
research and pursued many interests, including 
the study of music, first as an oboist and later 
as a cellist. A friend and benefactor of Oberlin 
College, and a scholar of the life and work of 


Oberlin’s second president, Charles G. Finney, 


he was coeditor of The Original Memoirs of 


Charles G. Finney. Dr. Dupuis’ research led to 
many notable finds, including a portrait of 
Oberlin’s first president, Asa Mahan, found in 
London's Evangelical Library, that the college 
then bought. Dr. Dupuis died February 27. 
2011, in Surrey, leaving his wife, Theresa, and 
son, Robert. 


I 932 

Louise Wakeman Erler was 16 when she 
entered Oberlin and graduated Phi Beta Kappa. 
She raised three children and was active in her 
community, including involvement in the League 
of Women Voters and her church. She and her 
husband, Paul Erler '32, lived in Princeton, 
N.J., for more than 30 years, and, in their retire- 
ment years owned and operated two Hallmark 
Card stores. They were married for 71 years before 
Mr. Erler died in 2007. Mrs. Erler died October 
27, 2010, at Riverwoods Retirement Community 
in Exeter, N.H., leaving a daughter, two sons, 
seven grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


1933 

Sylvia Smith Comings lived in Oberlin with 
her husband for 62 years. She died March 18, 
2011, in Frankfurt, Mich., where she lived for 11 
years. She is survived by two daughters, including 
Eleanor ‘68, and a granddaughter, Beth Pasniak 


Fiencke ‘01. Her husband preceded her in death. 


Enola Wooster Hicks, the daughter of Oberlin 
economics professor Harvey Alden Wooster and 
Enola Wooster ‘29, enrolled at Oberlin at age 16. 
She earned a second BA at Columbia Univer- 
sity's School of Library Services and worked 
at the library at the University of California, 


Berkeley, where for 30 years she cataloged books 


in major western languages, as well as city and 
regional planning, Throughout her life she con- 
tinued to study languages, literature, art, and 
culture, Following the 1980 death of her hus- 
band of 25 years, Edward Hicks, she donated 
the proceeds from the sale of their Chico, Calif., 
house to Oberlin College in support of a schol- 
arship. She lived at Piedmont Gardens in 


Oakland, where she was devoted to service on 


the library committee, played the piano for 
vespers, and pursued academic and cultural 


interests until her death on January 10, 2011. 


ot 


Lucile Sommerfield Rempel married Arthur 
G. Rempel '34 on the day they graduated. The 
couple later moved to Walla Walla, Wash. There, 
she worked for the state’s department of social 
and health services. She earned an MA at the 
University of Washington in 1966. Ms. Rempel 
served on the boards of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the Walla Walla Mental 
Health Center, and the National Organization 
for Women, and she taught at the First 
Congressional Church, where she was an active 
member for 70 years. She died October 4, 
2010, leaving two sons and a daughter. Her hus- 
band and two sons preceded her in death. 


Ee) 


Dr. Catherine Street Chilman was profes- 
sor emeritus at the University of Wisconsin 
School of Social Welfare. She earned an MA at 
the University of Chicago School of Social 
Service Administration in 1937 and, in 1958, 
was the first woman to earn a PhD in psycholo- 
gy at Syracuse University, where she was also an 
assistant professor. Dr. Chilman’s academic 
posts included professor of research at the School 
of Social Welfare, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, where she coedited a five volume 
series, Families in Trouble. She died January 27, 
2011, in Mitchellville, Md., leaving three daugh- 
ters, including Margaret Chilman Carpenter ‘62 
and Catherine Chilman Brown ’68; six grand- 


children; and one great-grandchild. 


1936 

Edith Cooper cared for her three children in 
Cleveland while her husband, Paul Cooper '37, 
served in the Army during WWII. They then 
moved to Kalamazoo, Mich., where two more 
children were born. Ms. Cooper was active in 
many community organizations, including the 
YWCA, Visiting Nurses, Service Club (now 
Junior League), and Second Reformed Church. 
For seven years she was activities chairperson 
for her retirement community in Naples, Fla. A 
portrait painter, her favorite subjects were her 
many grandchildren and_ great-grandchildren. 
She died August 28, 2010, in Naples, leaving 
her five children, 14 grandchildren, and 20 
ereat-grandchildren. Her husband preceded her 


in death. 


45 


<5 


Marjorie L. Shane was a retired school- 
teacher in Rochester, N.Y., who also assisted 
with piano accompaniment and music direction 
of the school musicals. She served Rochester's 
Grace Evangelical Lutheran Church for seven 
decades, including as organist and choir direc- 
tor. She also volunteered with the Roho and 
Medical Center Auxiliary, Meals on Wheels, 
and Salvation Army. She died February 18, 
2011, in Baden, N.Y. She was preceded in 
death by her husband, Harold. She is survived 
by two sons, six grandchildren, and many great- 
grandchildren, stepgrandchildren, and great- 
great grandchildren. 
Estelle Siddall Palmer was born in 
Parnambuco, Brazil, and spent her childhood 
living on the island of Paqueta before becoming 
a longtime resident of Oberlin. She enjoyed life 
as a devoted wife, mother, friend, and home- 
maker. She died March 7, 2011, at Kendal of 
Oberlin, leaving a daughter, three sons, a step- 
son, and many grandchildren, great-grand- 
children, and great-great-grandchildren. She 
was preceded in death by two sons, two 
grand-children, and husbands A. Clair Siddall 
and Gilbert Palmer. 


awh 


Mary Risinger Ziegel, a retired piano teacher, 


died January 5, 2011. 


Le 


Grant F. Kibbel was a WWII veteran who 


served in the Pacific and European theaters of 


operation for three years. He retired as superin- 
tendent of schools in Boardman, Ohio. He died 
September 10, 2010, in Foley, Ala., leaving his 
wife, Evelyn; three children; a stepson; three 


grandchildren; and one step-grandchild. 


1940 

Mary Elizabeth Wilson Chase was an 
elementary school teacher before devoting 
herself to raising her four children. She 
enjoyed traveling with her family and playing 
bridge. She recently received an award for 40 
years of service in the American Association of 
University Women, Wilmington (Del.) branch. 
An avid reader, she enjoyed the classes she 
took at the Academy of Lifelong Learning at 
the University of Delaware. She died March 2, 
2011, leaving four children and four grandchil- 
dren. Her husband of 66 years, Thomas, pre- 


ceded her in death. 


46 


1942 
SAI oe Os earned an MA 
at Columbia University and had a three-decade 
career as an instrumental music teacher in ele- 
mentary schools in Ocean Grove and Millburn, 
N.J. She moved to Albany, Ore., in the 1970s 
and died there July 16, 2010. Her sister, Marry 


Bosshart Poole 31, preceded her in death. 


Cynthia Thompson French worked for the 
U.S. Office of Strategic Services and was in 
Italy and North Africa during WWII. An avid 
birdwatcher, she had a lifelong love of nature 
and worked at the Rachel Carson Trust for the 
Living Environment. Later in life Ms. French 
became a fiber artist at the Torpedo Factory art 
center in Alexandria, Va. She died January 4, 
2011, leaving her husband, a son, a daughter, 


and three grandchildren. 


Gordon Morrison Wagenet founded 101 


Redwood, Inc., a specialty lumber company 
that operated continuously for 53 years and 
supplied the cooling tower industry, commercial 
agriculture, and chain-link fence manufactur- 
ers. After serving as a Japanese code-breaker in 
WWII, he and his wife moved to Willits, Calif., 
where he became involved in civic affairs and 
supported service and arts organizations. He 
died February 11, 2011, just two months shy of 
his 90th birthday. Mr. Wagenet is survived by 
his wife of 67 years, Catharine ‘42, five children, 


and numerous grandchildren. 


1945 

George Kenney Schrock interrupted his 
Oberlin education for officer training school 
and served in the Navy during WWII and the 
Korean War. He earned an MA at the University 
of Chicago and served on the faculty at San 
Francisco State and Contra Costa and Diablo 
Valley community colleges. After retiring from 
his 26-year academic career, he and his wife ran 
a bed and breakfast in Ashland, Ore., for 11 years, 
before returning to San Francisco's East Bay. He 
died February 24, 2011, leaving five children, 
four stepchildren, and many grandchildren and 


great-erandchildren. 


1946 


Dr. Arleen Heggemeier, a pianist, earned 


both Bachelor of Music and Master of Music 
degrees at Oberlin. After studying and teaching 
in New York City for four years, she became 


professor of music at Western Maryland 


College in Westminster, where she taught for 
nearly 40 years. While teaching there she also 
earned the first doctorate in music given by 
Northwestern University, and only the third 
such degree awarded in the United States. In 
retirement she returned to her hometown of 
Alton, Ill, where she continued to play for her 
church and for many musical organizations. She 
also traveled to various towns to judge piano 
contests. She died March 25, 2011. 


Anne Parker Tuck was born in China, the 


child of Presbyterian missionaries who eventu- 


ally moved the family back to the United States. 
She took time away from her Oberlin education 
to join the WAVES (Women Accepted for 
Voluntary Emergency Service), a women's U.S. 
Navy division of which her aunt, Mildred 
McAfee, was the first director. Because she had 
learned about trajectory in a physics course, she 
was selected to go to aerial gunnery school to 
teach young soldiers how to shoot, despite never 
having seen a gun until then. Her life was filled 
with children, music, and travel, including many 
relocations as her minister husband took on 
new congregations. She died November 15, 2010, 
survived by four children and eight grandchil- 
dren. Her husband of 60 years, William Tuck 


‘45, preceded her in death. 


Ne 


Dr. Arthur S. Hoffman left Oberlin for a 
time to enlist in the Army and eventually serve 
as an interpreter in postwar Japan. He then pur- 
sued graduate studies at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies and 
the University of Geneva, Switzerland. He had 
a long career with the U.S. Information Agency 
(USIA) that took him to Fukuoka (Japan), 
Prague, Bordeaux, Boston, Ankara (Turkey), 
Saigon, Paris, and Brussels, and to the highest- 
ranking career job at the agency: associate 
director for policy and plans. His assignment in 
Boston was to establish the Edward R. Murrow 
School of Public Diplomacy at ‘Tufts University. 
After his retirement from USIA, he taught in 
Paris at Schiller International University, the 
American University, and the American Graduate 
School of International Relations, which he 
cofounded. Dr. Hoffman died March 3, 2011. 
He is survived by his wife of 60 years, four chil- 


dren, and four grandchildren. 


William Kent Martling served three terms as 


a representative in the New Hampshire legisla- 
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ture after he retired from the treasurer's office at 
the University of New Hampshire. He attended 
the college for two years, then enlisted in the 
Navy during WWII, before returning to Oberlin. 
He died July 2, 2010. Mr. Martling is survived 
by a son, a daughter, three grandsons, and a 
great-grandson. His wife, Ruth “Micky” Webb 
Martling 47, preceded him in death. 


John William La Luzerne attended Oberlin 


under the Navy's V-12 program and attained 
Aviation Radioman class before eventually grad- 
uating at Miami University. In 1983, he retired 
as director of pricing for the Green Bay and 
Western Railroad after 44 years of service. He 
died November 18, 2008. He is survived by his 


wife and six children. 


1948 

Mary Allen Converse earned an MA 
Dartmouth College after raising her children. 
She wrote a biography of Mary Parker Converse, 
which was later published as Captain Mary by 
the American Merchant Marine Museum in Kings 
Point, N.Y. She was a world traveler, homemak- 
er, member of the Junior League, and an avid 
volunteer for numerous civic organizations. She 
also worked as a market researcher for McGraw 
Hill and for Palshaw Measurement. She died 
March 15, 2011, leaving a daughter, a son, and 


four grandchildren. 


Paul Andrew Modic was a Foreign Service 
officer who worked for more than three decades 


at posts all over the world. In the late 1970s 


he served as director of programs for Voice of 


America, the federal government's news broad- 
cast service. A longtime Bethesda, Md., resident, 


Mr. Modic volunteered at Little Falls Library 


in Montgomery County and in the Office of 


Presidential Correspondence at the Clinton 
White House. He also sang with a local chapter 
of the Barbershop Harmony Society. Mr. Modic 
died February 12, 2011, 


Parkinson’s disease. Survivors include a step- 


in Berlin, Md., from 


daughter, three grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. His wife of 50 years, Lois, and a 


stepdaughter preceded him in death. 


1950 


Dr. Robert Demo Bent, professor emeritus of 


physics at Indiana University Bloomington, earned 
a PhD in physics at Rice University. After three 
post-doctoral years at Columbia University, he 


joined Indiana's physics department to teach 


SUMMER 2011 


and do research in nuclear physics. He helped to 
develop the Indiana University Cyclotron Facility 
He was a fellow of the American Physical Society 
Sigma Xi, and a Guggenheim fellow. In retire- 
ment, he taught several environmental physics 
courses and published Energy, Science, Policy, and 
the Pursuit of Sustainability (Island Press). He 
also published more than 60 articles in physics 


journals. He was a member of the Sustainability 


Commission and a trustee of the International 
Waldenstrom’s Macroglobulinemia Foundation. 
He enjoyed playing the cello in small ensembles 
and orchestras and playing tennis. He died 
January 2, 2011. He leaves his wife of 54 years, 
Mary; a daughter; two sons; a brother, Henry A. 


Bent ‘49; and six grandchildren. 


Edith Whitehouse Lewis was an actress and 
piano tuner and technician. She left Oberlin in 
1948. Ms. Lewis died June 26, 2010. 


Dr. Edward James Van Metre earned an MA 
and a PhD at the University of Arizona. He 
taught at a number of secondary schools and for 
15 years in the college of education at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. Dr. Van Metre died February 
15, 2011, in Flagstaff, Ariz., survived by his wife, 


Patricia, and many extended family members. 


I 952 
Dr. William E. Lovett earned a PhD in chem- 


istry at the University of Rochester, N.Y., and 
worked as an organic chemist and in human 
resources for Exxon in Florham Park, N.J., for 34 
years before retiring in 1989. He then assisted 
his wife in the operations and financials of her 
consulting and career counseling business. Dr. 
Lovett was a dedicated member and volunteer in 
the Presbyterian Church at New Providence 
and was committed to providing services to the 
homeless, mission work in Mexico and South 
America, and in the Tape Ministry, which pro- 
vided copies of church services to those unable 
to attend. He died February 16, 2011 


include his wife of 


. Survivors 
58 years, Anne; five children; 


nine grandchildren; and one great-grandchild. 


Betty-Jane Osterland Struhar Melanson 


earned a Master of Music degree at Oberlin 


following an undergraduate degree at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music. As an assistant professor of 
music at Milligan College in Tennessee, she 
was chosen to participate in the Oberlin Con- 
Professional 


servatory of Music’s first 


Teacher's Institute. She retired as a music 
teacher for the Avon, Ohio, public schools after 
25 years of service. She was also a professional 
soloist who performed throughout Ohio and the 
South. Ms. Melanson died February 4, 2011, in 
North Ridgeville, Ohio, leaving a daughter 
and grandson. She was preceded in death by 
Irwin Struhar 


husbands and Raymond 


Melanson. 


Romulus Linney '53, hon. '94, was a playwright known for a diverse output, “running 
from rural dramas about hillbilly homicides to lush meditations on Lord Byron's ghost and 
Frederick the Great,” according to New York Times critic Ben Brantley. Mr. Linney earned 
an MEA in directing at the Yale School of Drama but began his writing career with prose 
fiction and published a number of novels. He wrote more than 30 plays, including adap- 
tations from a wide range of sources, including his own novel, Dickens’ A Christmas 
Carol, and a Chekov short story that he set in 1920s North Carolina. Considered a lead- 
ing light in off-Broadway and regional theater and a “writer's writer” among playwrights, 
Mr. Linney t taught writing at Columbia, Princeton, the University of Pennsylvania, Hunter 
College, and Brooklyn College, among others. At Oberlin, he delivered the 1994 Com- 


mencement address, also receiving an honorary PhD from the college. “Playwrights do not 


dwell on the joys, Sg pO ane rewards, earthly fulfillments and spiritual epiphanies that 


may lie before you, ” he said in that speech. “That is better accomplished by other artistic 


languages, such as music and dance, which express joy so well. Good plays, which | 


learned to love passionately at this school, are about other things: ironic outcomes and 
C 


basic emotions, sudden reversals and spilt blood, all rising out of human conflict.” Mr. 
c 


Linney died of lung cancer on January 15, 201 |, in Germantown, N.Y., leaving his wife, 


Laura Callahan, and two daughters, actress Laura Linney and Susan Linney. 
ae c > 
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1954 
Allen Lloyd Beatty served two years in the 
military before he began a long career with the 
Better Business Bureau (BBB), in Akron, Ohio, 
in 1964. From 1968 to 1980 he served as presi- 
dent of the BBB of Permian Basin, which served 
Midland and Odessa, Texas. In 1980, he came 
to Washington, D.C., as a vice president of the 
Council of Better Business Bureaus, the umbrel- 
la organization for bureaus nationwide. He later 
became a senior vice president before retiring in 
1999. Mr. Beatty was inducted into the BBB hall 
of fame in 2001. He died January 17, 2011, leav- 
ing his wife of 54 years, Margaret Emily Coon 


‘54; two sons; and two grandchildren. 


ae by: 


Louise Kinnear's professional endeavors includ- 
ed teaching piano, social work, and a variety of 
administrative positions. She died February 18, 
2011, from complications of pneumonia. Two 


sons and two grandsons survive her. 


Susan Stone, who attended Oberlin her 
freshman year before transferring to Boston 

niversity, died November 5, 2010. She sang 
U ty, died November 5, 2010. She sang 
professionally for many years and was the 
founder of the touring group Brown Bag 


Opera. Survivors include her husband, Bruce. 


1963 

Frederic Anton Moritz was a journalist with 
the Christian Science Monitor, eventually mov- 
ing to Hong Kong and Singapore to become the 
newspapers East Asian bureau chief. He returned 
to the U.S. and taught journalism at Penn State 
University, the University of Rhode Island, and 
East Carolina State University. He developed a 
website on human rights journalism and the 
changes in American lifestyle due to globaliza- 
tion and wrote and studied the history and culture 
of the American South. He died in New Bern, 
N.C., on February 28, 2011, leaving his two daugh- 
ters, including Kara Harrison '90, three grandsons, 


and his former wife, Kirstin Shafer Moritz ‘63. 


1965 

Jon Lipsky was a playwright and director and 
taught acting and writing at Boston University. 
He was associate artistic director of the Vineyard 
Playhouse on Martha's Vineyard and composed 
and directed many theater pieces for the Boston 
History Collaborative and the Boston Museum 


ot Science. Mr. Lipsky’s plays drew from a wide 


48 


range of sources, including Homer's The Iliad, 
the killing fields of Cambodia, and Jack London's 
Call of the Wild. His work won awards in Boston 
and elsewhere, including a 2007 Elliot Norton 
Award for directing Coming Up for Air, which 
he created with jazz musician Stan Strickland, 
and the dramatization of Leslie Epstein’s novel, 
King of the Jews. His book, Dreaming Together, 
explores the role of dreams in creating theater 
and how acting out dreams can make them more 
accessible. Mr. Lipsky died March 19, 2011, at 
his West Tisbury home of carcinoid, a rare can- 
cer. He is survived by his wife, Kanta, two sons, 


and two brothers, including Michael ’61. 


1967 

Dr. Barbara Ann Brewer earned a Master 
of Music degree in clarinet performance at the 
New England Conservatory of Music in 1967 
and for several years performed with the 
Commonwealth Chamber Players in Boston. In 
1971, she enrolled in the PhD program in musi- 
cology at Brandeis University, which led her to 
conduct research in Germany for her dissertation 
on J.S. Bach. In 1976, Alfred Diirr, the respect- 
ed German musicologist, editor, and Bach schol- 
ar, invited her to edit a volume of Bach cantatas 
for the Neue Bach-Ausgabe. She also performed 
with what is now known as the Symphonisches 
Orchester Berlin. In the late 1970s, she experi- 
enced the first symptoms of multiple sclerosis. 
Her disease progressed rapidly, and she remained 
hospitalized in Berlin for 30 years during which 
she was sustained by visits and calls from a net- 
work of friends that included David Maslanka 
‘65, Daniel Fallon ‘65, Jody Wise '68, Betty 
Bullock ’65, and Gail Nelson 65. Dr. Brewer 


died of pneumonia on December 18, 2010. 


1974 


_ John Taylor Steele wrote and played concerti- 


nos, toccatas, and other various pieces by the 
time he was in middle school. He began gradu- 
ate work at the former Institute for Advanced 
Musical Studies, Montreaux, Switzerland, where 
he studied composition and piano with Rainer 
Boesch. Later, he entered the program at the 
State University of New York at Stony Brook and 


studied composition with Billy Jim Layton. A 


Please send death notices to OAM at 
247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 
44074 or alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


severe injury interrupted his studies, and he 
turned his efforts toward private instruction and 
composing. Mr. Steele’s music was performed 
throughout Chicago's North Shore, as well as 
Ohio, Michigan, New York, and Switzerland. He 
died April 17, 2011. 


Ross Merrill earned an MFA in conservation 
at Oberlin. He led the conservation department 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art before moving 
to Washington in 1981 to serve first as the head 
conservator of paintings for the National Gallery 
of Art and, two years later, the museum's chief of 
conservation. During his tenure his department 
grew from 15 to 55 employees and became an 
internationally respected conservation laborato- 
ry. He also became known for his careful exami- 
nation of artwork and scientific methods to 
assign authorship and root out forgeries. Mr. 
Merrill died December 15, 2010, of multiple 
myeloma at his home in the Mount Vernon sec- 
tion of Fairfax County. Survivors include his wife 


of 28 years, Alice, a son, and a daughter. 


1981 

John E. Schoonover earned a JD at Case 
Western Reserve University Law School. He 
was a domestic relations and general business 
attorney and the founding partner of Schoonover 
and Rosenthal. He died September 24, 2010. 
He is survived by his wife, Debbie, two children, 


and two stepchildren. 


CORRECTIONS 

Duane Smith '48 was preceded in death by his 
wife, Barbara, and his sister, Mary Janice Smith 
Partridge “48. He is survived by his daughter, 
Wendy, and son, Doug, five grandchildren, and 
three great-grandchildren. Due to outdated 
records, we listed survivors incorrectly in our last 
issue. Writes a nephew of Mr. Smith: “He is also 
survived by his brother-in-law, Bruce Partridge 
‘46, a niece, Heather Partridge Oppenheimer 71, 
and myself, Marty Oppenheimer '71. I include 
myself because we all thought Uncle Duey was 
an amazing man—husband, father, grandfather, 
great grandfather, uncle, teacher, musician, 


craftsman, and, last but not least, a really nice guy.” 


Due to an editing error, we incorrectly stated the 
name of retired English Professor Dewey Alvin 
Ganzel. A Memorial Minute will be read at 
a general faculty meeting, after which the trib- 


ute will be published in this magazine. 
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Kendal’s diverse and - 
appealing community ey 
invites you to reach for 
the high notes with 

a retirement score 
offering a coordinated 
system of residential 
and health care choices. 
Minutes from Oberlin 
College and the 
Conservatory of Music. 
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fl Above: Kendal Trio - Wilma Weber, Jane Hannauer ‘57, and Cathryn Bacon (piano). 

é Jane Nord, also a pianist, was not available for this photo. Both Wilma and Cathryn attended the 
“A : Conservatory, but graduated from different schools. 


Below: Detail from The Rehearsal, by Paul Arnold ‘40, Emeritus Professor of Art at Oberlin College 
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ONE MORE THING 


Reunion Weekend. Galleries are set to open at the start of the new school year, following a 20-month renovation to meet the 
museum's complex climate control requirements and to upgrade gallery lighting, security, and fire suppression. The museum’s 
art storage spaces were also renovated and expanded. PHOTO BY JENNIFER MANNA 


